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AT HOME 
WITH FOUR 
MASTER 
CHEFS 




always a barbecue place. And when 

' -manusM 'j . a 


you want Caller ID, CallNotes and a second 


phone line, there's always Southwestern Bell 


Talk about a full menu. WeVe got a wide variety ol products and services for you and your phone. Caller ID 
lets you see who’s calling before you pick up the phone. CallNotes voice mail lets you get all of your messages, 
all the time. A second phone line lets you talk whenever you want, even if you have a teenager ora business at 
home. And these are just the appetizers; weVe got plenty more. Which you can order by calling Southwestern Bell 
at 1-800-23^-BELL or visit us at www.swbell.com on the internet. 


@ Southwestern Bell 

friendly . neighborhood, global “ 


Services from SoulhwesEern Bell Telephone and Messaging Services: restrictions may apply. 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING 
WRAP-UP. 



Holidays with the Doubletree Hotel At Warren Place run ribbons around all the rest. 
Thanksgiving Brunch. Leave the kitchen duty to us and enjoy a bountiful buffet. 


Gift Certificates. For tins of heavenly Doubletree Chocolate Chip cookies, elegant brunches, 
award-winning cuisine at the Warren Duck Club, Prime Rib Buffet dinners at Greenteaf's, and 
memorable weekend packages. ..get ready to check off everyone on your list. 

Specrai Rates. Weekend rates during November and December are only $69. 

Holiday rates for Thanksgiving and Christmas are only $59. So if you're looking forward to 
family and friends for the holidays then look forward to Tulsa's premier hotel. 

New Year's Best. Our Millenium New Year's Eve Party is filled with 
2000 memories and all to the music of Tulsa's Absolute Best Band — The Tiptones. 

A few room packages are still available but going fast. 


Christmas Day Brunch . After all the unwrapping, unwind at our festive holiday brunch. 


Call today and reserve your best-ever holidays with us. 



DoubleTree 

Hotel 


Tulsa Warren Place 


6110 S. Yale / Tulsa, OK / 918-495-1000 


Prices do not include tax. Rooms and packages based on availability. 
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On The Chisholm Trail" St^mt 
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OKLAHOMA 


Group Tours 
Historic Trail Sites 

The Simmons Center 
Convention Center 
and Theatre 

Antique and Specialty 
Shopping 


Visit our website at 
www.duncanok.org or call 
Duncan Convention and 
Tourism at 1800-782 7167. 


“On The Chisholm Trail" 
Museum (580) 252-6692 




DAY 


November ■ D e c e m her I 9 99 
V o l u m e 4 9 ■ N it m b e r 7 

T H E HOLIDAY ISSUE 


FEATURES 

ON THE WATERWAY 28 

A view from the McClellan- Kerr waterway on 
the Arkansas River, By Joel Everett 

NATURE’S CALL 30 

Yousef Khan far perfects the craft of fine art 
landscape photography. By Ahnee /. Downs 

BIOGRAPHY OF A BUILDING 32 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s vision of a lone skyscraper 
on the open prairie. By George Lang 

HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 38 

Culinary masters from across the state offer sage 
advice and their favorite recipes with a hit of 
personal insight on the side. By Sheilah Bright 

THE BUTTERFLY KING 30 

An inspiring children's story emerges from the 
millennium madness. By Nancy typodard 

A MONK’S LIFE 52 

An intimate account of Father Gregory Gerrer’s 
lifelong mission as an artist and theologian. 

By Kathryn Ledbetter 

THE END 72 

Frank Keating, ihe Red River, and rock and roll. 


DEPARTMENTS 


CONTRIBUTORS 4 

FROM THE EDITOR 6 

LETTERS Kevin Welch, ferry Church 10 

MARKET PLACE Deck the Doors 1 2 

ACROSS THE RANGE 1 4 

WEEKENDS Ponca City 26 

CALENDAR 63 


Cover : By J.D. Merry went her; martini glass 
eoitrtesy q/ CM, Miller Gallery of Gifts in Enid. 

This page: Arcadia Lake in Edmond at dawn , 
photographed December 1998 by Yousef Khan far. 
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FRED KNIGHT 




Oklahoma City transplant Kitty 
Ledbetter found herself enchanted with 
Father Getter’s dream of bringing cultural 
awareness to the prairie people of 
Shawnee (page 52, “A Monk's Life”)* "I 
became fascinated by the idea of Gerrer as 
a young clarinet player wandering around 
Oklahoma Territory playing in circus 
bands,” Ledbetter says* Now a humanities 
scholar and freelance writer, Ledbetter 
spent twenty years as a country radio 
personality in Houston, Shreveport, and 
Charlotte before becoming an English 
professor at Oklahoma Baptist University 
in Shawnee. 


“I like seeing the way people connect with 
food,” says contributing editor Sheilah Bright, 
who wrote “Home for the Holidays,” the cover 
story featuring Oklahoma’s premier gourmets 
in ilieir own kitchens (page 38)* “Taste- testing 
the endless array of delicious food was the best 
part of all." Bright is no stranger to holiday 
entertaining: a typical Thanksgiving dinner at 
her Sand Springs family farm brings together 
nearly a hundred relatives and friends for what 
she calls “a real country experience; we try to 
make it as Rockwell ian as possible for those 
from the city*” 
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J.D. Merry weather, who photo- 
graphed the cover story (page 38), enjoys 
the Pavlovian effect of food photogra- 
phy. "The hardest part of this project 
was not listening to my stomach and 
dodging ceiling fans,” he says. 
Merryweather’s first love, however, is 
architecture. He photographed the 
exterior and an- air-conditioned interior 
of Frank Lloyd W right’s Price Tower 
(page 32) last July during a blistering 
heat wave. “It was too hot to think 
dearly, but I was on a time crunch 
because they were closing for renova- 
tions. I’m guessing the temp inside was 
110 plus degrees.” 


Oklahoma Citv Advertising Sales Office, F.O. Bo* 53384, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152, (405) 521-2496 or (800} 777-1793. GkMwmz T o- 
day (ISSN 0030-1892) is published seven times a year in January, 
February, March, May, Inly, September, and November by the State 
of Oklahoma. Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department, \5 
N. Robinson, Suite ] OQ, P*0. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73102/ 
73152, (405) 521-24% or (8001 777-1793. Subscription prices: 
S 16-95 per year in U.S., $26.95 per year outside U.S. LL5. copyright 
© 1999 bv Oklahoma Today. : Reproduction in whole or in pin with- 
out permission is prohibited, Tedtry is not responsible for 

the care and/or return of unsolicited manuscripts, artwork, photog- 
raphy, boob, or any other material submitted for possible publica- 
tion. Never send original photography, manuscripts, or artwork. In 
no event shall submission of such unsolicited material subject GMa- 
hotm Today to any claim for holding fees or other similar charges. 
Payment is upon publication. Periodical postage paid at Oklahoma 
City, OK, and additional entry offices, POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to QJt/rtlio™ Today Circulation, P-G. Box 53364, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152. SUBSCRIBER: Attach new address to old label. Al- 
low four to six weeks advance notice. Visit OLW 10 ™ Today on the 
Internet at www.oUahomatodayxom. 
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Scrooge, the 
Stingiest Man 
in Town 

LAWTON COMMUNITY THEATER 
DEC. 3. 4, 5, 10, 11. 12, 17 & 18 


Nulcrac ker 

LAWTON CITY BALLET ,J| 

DEC 3 & 4 


First Ni&ht 


LAWTON/FT. SILL 
"A NEW YEARS 
CELEBRATION" DEC. 31 
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The Living 
Christinas Tree 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
DEC. 10, 11 & 12 


Frost Ya' 
Fanny 

5K RUN/WALK 
NOV. 20 


Messiah 

SCHUBERT MUSIC 
CLUB DEC. 11 


Nutcracker 

I ISOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA J 

DANCE ALLIANCE * g 
NOV. 23, 26-28 nNIJ 

L 1 


Boulevard 
of Lights 

LAWTON NOV. 19 
THRU DEC. 31 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER I 


For more information contact 
the Lawton/Fort Sill Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry 
( 800 ) 872 • 4540 
wmv.lcci.org 




"When you 
want to serve 
the finest" 

Make your meal an event to 
remember... serve Shafer's 
Honey Glazed Ham. Prepared 
daily in our kitchen, Shafer's 
Hams are fully cooked and ready 
to serve. Each ham is slowly 
smoked, spiral sliced, and glazed 
with a delicate blend of honey 
and spices. Shafer's Hams make 
any meal a special occasion. 


— / — * j j — 

9300 N. May • (405) 751-9040 
SW 74th & Pam * (405) 685-3081 
Rockwell & mi Expressway • (405) 728-3358 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
American-made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma's largest selection of Concho 
Belts. Kuchinas by Oklahoma's Johnny 
Burgess, and one-of-a-kind Christmas 
ornaments. Share the season with a gill 
of Native American culture. 




1501-03 N. Portland 
Oklahoma City, OK 73107 
{405) 943-7935 800-943-7935 
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The Tao of Food 



W HILE WRAPPING UP THIS LAST ISSUE OF OKLAHOMA TODAY FOR THE 
century— our two hundred fifteenth in forty-four years- — I went to my 
office at the Colcord Building in Oklahoma City to write this column. 
There was, however, no letter from the editor forthwith. Clearly not a big catastro- 
phe for any reader, but for me, as editor, the lack of an editor’s letter is of some con- 
cern. So 1 went home. 

There, I refilled the bird feeders on my patio and set about whipping up an ambi- 
tious dinner. Strangely, as I sliced the ginger from my local Vietnamese market, care- 
fully but without much finesse, 1 ceased to worry about the looming deadline of four 
hundred and thirteen words. 

The fine, salmon-colored sheets of ginger spread out beneath my fingers and the 
sharp knife. The wok on the stove lay cold but ready with a dollop of oil in the cen- 
ter. I continued slicing, now bell peppers and water chestnuts. Then 1 julienned the 
carrots. Somewhere amid 
this chopping and prepar- 
ing {working toward the ul- 
timate goal of fine but 
simple cold sesame noodles 
and fried spring rolls), 1 re- 
alized the calm that had 
swept over me. Cooking 
had unintentionally be- 
come an artful meditation. 

Hence my zealous inter* 
est in our cover story, 

“Home for the Holidays.” 

I love the piece not merely 
because it is so visually ar- 
resting or because it was 
such fun to photograph. In 
fact, though we truly had a 
ball on location, the tedium 
of food photography — lit- 
erally moving green beans and salt shakers a quarter of an inch this way, then that — 
can create a pressure cooker out of any festive dining room. (Not to mention dan- 
ger and risk of bodily injury— Kurt Fleisdifresser’s ceiling fan just about drew blood 
when it knocked photographer f.D* Merryweather around a bit.) 

No, fm drawn to this article for another reason. The beauty of cooking is about 
food’s complex symbolic value, Bach of us has a relationship to food — some too close, 
some too distant, some overly refined, and some not refined enough. If we look back 
over the years, our most cherished memories probably center around a dining room 
table. An engagement. The announcement of a pregnancy, A memorable dinner 
party. Of course, some of our worst memories happen there, too: the family argu- 
ment, the unbearable silences, the inhospitable guest. 

Wherever we find ourselves at year's end, may we eat well and happily, but fore- 
most, spend it with the ones we love. 


Contributing editor Sheilah Bright gets a mouthful from 
Jody Walls while on location in Tulsa. At far left * associate 
editor Aimie Downs and photographer j.D. Merryweather . 


k mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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Mien is a Baby's Care Most Important? 



When it's your baby. 




It’s only natural — the care that matters most to you is the care 
which most affects the health of your newborn. To become 

healthy and strong, premature or low birth- 
weight infants require the highly-specialized, 
highly-personalized care they receive in the 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit at Children’s 
Hospital of Oklahoma. 

At Children’s Hospital, your infant receives 
the finest care from some of the nation’s finest 
neonatologists. After all, outstanding neonatal 
intensive care is most important when it’s your 
baby’s care. That’s why your baby deserves the 
special doctors and special care found at 
Children’s Hospital of Oklahoma. 



To find your one-of-a-kind Children's physician, 
call the Physician Finder at 271 -S(HMI 




For more than 40 years, 
we’ve been covering the state. 



Great State. Great Magazine. 

Oklahoma Today has been capturing the spirit of this great state for more 
than 40 years. Subscribe now and you’ll receive six regular issues filled 
with award-winning stories and breathtaking photography. You’ll also 
receive our special Century in Review issue featuring the Oklahoman ol 
the Century. Subscribe now and get all seven issues for just $16.95 and 
save 39% off Oklahoma Today's already low newsstand price. 

Call (800) 777-1793 

OKLAHOMA 

40 W 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 
wwWtOklahomatoday.cDm 
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From the streets of 
Greenwood, a birthplace 
of jazz, to the stage at 
Cain’s Ballroom, where 
Western Swing was king, 
T-Town sounds have 
echoed around the world. 
Tulsans have made a mark 
in virtually every musical 
category, from rock to 
R&B, country to classical. 
And the beat goes on. 
Enjoy top-notch 
performances from the 
Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa 
Opera, and Light Opera 
Oklahoma. Touring 
Broadway musicals at the 
Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center. Big-name 
concerts. Nationally 
known music festivals. 
And nightclubs with live 
music to suit any taste. 


T y l > a 

f CONVENTION & VISITORS BCREAl 
A division of i tv Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 

For a free visitor’s guide, call (9 1 8) 585- 1201 or (800) 558-33 1 1 . Or visit us on the web at www.Tourism.TulsaChamber.com. 
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SWEET MEMORIES 

About two weeks ago J de- 
cided to take our two children, 
ages sixteen and ten, out to eat at 
a “new” place. 1 explained that in 
the "old days” this was the equiva- 
lent of fast food. They thought l 
was crazy when 1 pulled up in front of 
Phillips Drug. 

We sat at the counter and talked about 
the special, but decided to have hamburg- 
ers, fries, and soft drinks and had fun spin- 
ning on the stools. What's more, the kids 
were amazed that the place was jammed 
with people. They want to go back! What 
a coincidence to see your From the Edi- 
tor column, “Grilled Cheese, Please,” in 
the September-October issue. 

Sandy Matthews 
Enid 

FOUNTAIN OF RICHES 

Our current customers and all of our 
employees greatly enjoyed your editorial 
comment on our Phillips Drug soda 
fountain. The fountain is still overflow- 
ing at noontime, and after thirty-one 
years of being here, the children and 
grandchildren of our earlier customers 
are coming in for the same cherry lime- 
ades and vanilla cokes. 

We have considered updating the 
store, but a casual poll tells us, “Leave it 
like it is, particularly the phone booth!” 
Don Phillips 
Enid 

NOSTALGIA DRIVEN 

I really enjoyed the article on drive-in 
theaters in Oklahoma, “Making the 
Drive” (September-October 1999), 
though 1 was disappointed that you only 
covered four of the existing ten. I am sure 
the rest also have interesting backgrounds. 
One that I know has been in business for 
at least forty years, and probably closer to 
fifty, is the grand old Admiral Twin in 
Tulsa. I also spent many fun nights at the 
Hilltop Drive-in in Bartlesville, which 
closed in the Seventies. There was also a 
drive-in in Pryor that hung in there until 
the mid to late Eighties. 


Thanks for bringing things up to 
date — and for bringing back so many 
fond memories, 

Jim Van Horn 
Clinton, Arkansas 

LOST TREASURE 

I just found out about your magazine 
from an aunt in the Texas Panhandle. 
She told me about your Music Issue fea- 
turing Woody Guthrie. Woody was mar- 
ried to my dads sister, and they had three 
children. She was his first wife, and they 
were his first children. Woody and my 
dad were friends in Pam pa and wer e in 
the same class in school. I have heard sto- 
ries all my life about Woody but never 
got to meet him — 1 sure wish 1 had. 

My dad, Matt Jennings, cried when 
he saw the picture (page 51 ) of himself, 
Woody, and Kenneth Campbell — the 
Corncob Trio. Dad said Kenneth was 
knifed to death right after that photo was 
taken. Dad was born in Hydro in 1914 
and moved to Pam pa when he was 
about twelve (that’s where he met 
Woody). He says he wouldn’t take any- 
thing for that friendship“they had 
some really good times. 

Linda Rutledge 
Round Rock, Texas 


MUSICAL HEALING 

1 just picked up the Music Issue and 
read the editor’s letter, “A Little Song 
Will Do,” I immediately thought of a 
record that had a similar effect on me, as 
far as impact and ability to heal. It’s the 
new Flaming Lips disc, The Soft Bulletin , 
I find myself listening to it nearly every 
day and find its reflective lyrics and 
moody music ambient, yet still powerful. 

A dear friend of mine died two years 
ago, and since then 1 have been looking 
for a convenient “soundtrack” that 
somehow encapsulates every feeling that 
the grieving process elicits and initiates. 
The Soft Bulletin captures all the emo- 
tions one faces when dealing with trag- 
edy, by confronting them and spinning 
them in an optimistic direction, fust con- 
sider it a cheap therapy session. That the 
Flaming Lips are native to Oklahoma is 
but an added bonus. 

Thanks for a great magazine. 

Jerry Church 
“On Sound” Columnist, 
Oklahoma Gazette , Oklahoma City 

MORE HIGH NOTES," 

I enjoyed the Music Issue very much. I 
think I’ve read it from cover to cover three 
or four times. I have a correction to offer, 



The Corncob Trio — Matt Jennings, Woody Guthrie , and Kenneth Campbell— performed 
throughout the Thirties, 
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however. In the list of' “60 Essential Al- 
bums* there is a mistake In the summary 
of the Chainsaw Kittens 1 Pop Heiress al- 
bum. George Lang refers to Defenestration, 
Tyson Meade’s early to mid-1980s 
Norman band. Lang writes that Dali Does 
Windows is Defenestration’s “sole out-of- 
print album.” It is actually their second 
album. Their first is eponymously titled. I 
remember when it first came out; 1 bought 
my copy at Shadowplay Records on Cam- 
pus Corner in Norman from Meade, who 
was working there at the time. 

Mark Bratcher 
Ada 

WILLS WINS 

l really enjoy the articles in your maga- 
zine, and ! especially enjoyed the Music 
Issue. I felt a need to reply to Donald 
MashbunTs comments in the Letters col- 
umn of the September- October issue. 
Was Bob Wills the best fiddle player in 
country music history? I think l would 


have to come down on the side of George 
Lang, Merle Haggard, and other critics 
who seem to favor Wills in that category. 

1 have been a fan of Bob Wills since I 
was in high school in Canton, Oklahoma, 
in 1945. 1 recall my first experience at 
attending a Bob Wills dance in 1948 at 
the Trianon Ballroom. I paid about a 
dollar for admission. The crowd was in 
a euphoric mood, and what a roar went 
up from them when Wills came on stage. 

No one should try to judge Bob Wills s 
fiddling until that person has stood a few 
inches from him, leaning against the 
bandstand and listening to his perfect 
harmony blending in with his other 
“hot-lick fiddlers.” 

Wills Indeed had a style that no one 
can approach, hence his title, “Best 
Damned Fiddle Player.” I guess beauty — 
and fiddling — will always be in the eyes 
and ears of the beholder, 

Ed Winmngham 
Allen, Texas 


Corrections: Mo doubt Krebs has cornered 
the market on Italian restaurants in Okla- 
homa, but Giacomo's is firmly planted in 
MtAI ester, not Krebs, as the article "Sound 
Bites" reads in the Music Issue. 

MODEST MINSTREL 

I just wanted to write and tell you what 
an honor it was to be included in your 
Music Issue, and to say thank you. As an 
Oklahoman, 1 would have been proud of 
the fist of people even if 1 had not been 
counted among them. 

Kevin Welch 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views 
of readers. Letters are subject to editing 
and must include name, address, and a 
daytime phone number. Send letters to: 
Oklahoma Today t Attn. Editor, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax to 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
letters@oklahorratodayxom. 



With dozens of Best Westerns throughout Oklahoma, 
you have to admit we give you plenty of rooms to roam. 


Wherever you tnivcl in Oklahoma, you can be sure the landscape will welcome you with open plains, rhe Big Sky 
will he smiling down on you and there will be a Best Western conveniently located along the way. Which is good 
news, because no matter where you are in Oklahoma, you’re never far from a good nights sleep. For more 
information, contact your travel professional, visit us on the web or just give us a call. 


Stay at (hose lk-M Western* in Oklahoma- 


Ada 

Checoiah 

Elk City 

MtAlester 

Owasso (Tulsa Areal 

Shawnee 

Alius 

Chickasha 

Enid 

Miami 

Ferry 

Stillwater 

Ardmore 

Clare more 

Glen pool (Tulsa Areal 

Muskogee 

Foteau 

Stroud 

Atoka 

CJInron 

Grove 

Oklahoma City <31 

Roland 

Tulsa (31 

Bartlesville 

Durant 

Guthrie 

Oklahoma City Area 1 Moore! 

Salllsaw 

Weatherford 

Broken Arrow 

El Reno 

Guymon 

Okmulgee 

Sand Springs (Tulsa Area) 



Jj 
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c 
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1.800.338.8163 

www.bestwestern.com 



Across the street from ordinary.' 




November ■ December 1999 
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BY AIMEE J. DOWNS 



THE FAIREST FOWL 

In 1998, 27-year~old 
Ryan Fawcett bought 
Enid Floral and 
^updated the shop with 
Jjis own style. His touch 
is evident in this rusted 
steel wreath interwoven 
with lodge pine, gilded 
poinseitias, beaded 
grape clusters, and 
lichen -covered orbs. 
$215* Enid Floral, ! 123 
South Van Buren, / 
(580)234-1252. / 


Holiday splendor 


brought home by 


four Oklahoma 


floral designers 


LIGHTLY SEASONED 

From a U.S. ambassador’s 
Mexican home to an 
opulent T ulsa wedding, 
Phillip Burkhart's designs 
are in constant holiday 
demand. This arrange- 
ment, $50. Flowers, 
Antiques, 8c Interiors by 
Phillip, 1523 East 
Fifteenth Street, Tulsa. 
(918) 583-6700. 


FOREVER AND EVER, AMEN 

TTh eft oral industry calls this 
^Canadian pine wreath an "everlast- 
ing'’ piece. Add fresh pine cuttings 
: each year to give it a traditional 
holiday fragrance. With gold-leafed 
reindeer and velvet beaded pornset- 
tias, $75. Flowers by Phillip, 
(918)583-6700. 












PRANCE R AND BLITZEN 

"There is a trend in gift-giving 
toward more functional 
presents," says Mike Scott, He 
should know — Mike helped 
his parents start Scott’s House 
of Flowers, a Sower and gift 
shop he now runs with his 
wife, "These reindeer are 
good for the office, an 
entry way table, or a dining 
room table, 5 * This pair comes 
with candy and can be 
shipped, $65, (580) 357-7673 
o r www.sco t tsfl o wers .com. 


LIFE 

The life span of this 
wrea t h — -co m posed o f 
freshly cut seasonal 
evergreens— is four to six 
weeks, but the fresh roses 
will need to be changed 
weekly. $75. Millc Fleurs, 
9205 North Western, 
Oklahoma City. 

(405) 843-3333. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

This centerpiece, using 
Fawcett's signature “unique, 
rustic, and rural” style, is 
intended for Christmas, but the 
glazed inner face of the urn 
makes it perfect for fresh 
flowers year-round. The urn, 
$50, With pheasant tail feathers 
and trimmings, $298. Hnid 
Floral, (580) 234*1252, 


AROSE IS A ROSE 

Scott Flenner and Amy Sauer 
of Oklahoma City's Mille 
FI eu rs bel i eve in bucking 
tradition, but when it comes 
to presenting flowers, they 
stick to the basics. “Strictly 
fresh, strictly vases, and 
strictly water,” says Flenner. 
“And only natural materials— 
no foam, no spray paint,” 
Polish glass vase, $125, With 
arrangement, $225. 

(405) 843-3333. 


VISIONS OF 
SUGAR PLUMS 

Ideal for fall decor as well as 
the holiday season, this 
wreath overflows with 
ornamental glass fruit. For a 
Christmas ensemble, Scott's 
House of Flowers also seifs 
individual fruit ornaments 
for decorating the tree or 
mantel. $55. Scott's 
House of Flowers, 

1 3 53 Northwest 
Fifty- third Street, 
Lawton. 

(580) 357-7673. 
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DIRT GARDENS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This begins a new series for Across the Range. Each install- 
ment of Red Dirt Gardens will offer you seasonal tips for your garden. Writer 
Lou Anella is a professor of horticulture and landscape architecture at OSU, 


plants should support purple* Yellow can be 
included because it complements purple* 
White or silver will make the purple more 
purple, but red or blue will not. 

Russell Page* the tamed landscape archi- 
tect, extolled unity: “All the good gardens 
1 have ever seen, all the garden scenes that 
have left me satisfied, were the result of*.*a 
simple idea developed just as far as it could 
be.” Page also warned, “This directness 
and simplicity demands courage and dis- 
cipline.” As fall carries us to winter then 
spring, may we dream of simple ideas and 
have the courage to create bold gardens. 

- — Lou Anella 

The Oklahoma Gardener's Guide 
($19,95), a new book by Steve Dobbs ntnv 
available in bookstores f is the only one of its 
kind to offer gardening advice specifically for 
Oklahomans. The 423-page book has detailed 
information for every stage of the gardening 
processt color photographs to help identify 
plants \ and a plethora of gardening trivia you 
just may not find anywhere else. 


I T IS WINTER. THE GARDEN IS QUIET* 
You are busy with holiday chores, but 
your brain is working on next year's 
planting scheme. If you thought last 
year's garden was nice but somehow 
lacked a certain zip or didn’t quite live up 
to your dreams, then dream bigger — not 
a bigger garden, but a bigger execution of 
a simple idea. Now is the time to start. 

Choose a theme or a color scheme and 
pursue that idea relentlessly. You probably 
used ideas last year that you liked* 
Choose the most successful one and 
use it to unify' next year’s garden. 
For example, do you l ike purple 
flowers? Plant only plants 
with purple flowers 
and nothing that will 
detract from your 
color theme. All 





Carols and Crumpets 




Nothin' But Honey 


Minco Kicks off the 
Holidays with a Festival ^ 
Sweeter than Honey 

E very year the small 

town of Minco ushers in the 
holiday season with the annual 
Christmas Honey Festival, where 
honey in all of its manifestations 
attracts hundreds of people who 
pour through the doors of the 
Ross Honey Company. 

Jimmy and Glenda Ross, own- 
ers of the largest commercial 
beekeeping operation in the 
state, lead tours of the honey 
plant. Festival-goers learn the 
honey- making process— from 
its origin in hives to its place on 
grocery store shelves. The only 
thing visitors won't see is the 900 
colonies of bees, which are busy 
gathering nectar and making hon- 
eycombs for next season’s honey. 
Live entertainment at the histori- 
cal National Guard Armory can 


Each year, the Tulsa Herb Society's annual 
fund-raiser, Carols & Crumpets, draws several 
thousand herb enthusiasts to the Tulsa Garden 
Center. This year, the group proudly celebrates 
its tenth anniversary. "We'll have a harpist 
j serenading the shoppers all day, and we'll 
C also sell hot cider and biscotti," says Sandi 
L2 Dittman, president of the Tulsa Herb 
Society. In addition to fresh herbs, 
iSrW / vinegars, chutneys, and crafts — all of 
which are made and sold by society 
members— more than thirty artists and 
vendors will offer everything from teas and 
spices to garlic-braids and garden signs. "It's not 
your typical craft show, "says Dittman. Thyme 
for Herbs, the society's popular cookbook, also 
will be on sale for $10. The herb fair is Decem- 
ber 4, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The Tulsa Garden 
Center is located at 2435 South Peoria. 

(918} 746-5125 or www.tulsagardencenter.com. 

^ — Aimee J. Downs 


burn off ^ 
some excess en- 
ergy for those with a sugar 
high. Singers, doggers, square dancers, 
and instrumentalists will perform on the 
outdoor stage, inside the armory is an ac- 
companying crafts festival with eighty 
booths and hundreds of quilts on display. 

— Priscilla Moiihkern 

Whether it's a twelve-ounce , bear-shaped 
bottle of honey ($1.75) ora sixty-pound drum 
($66) filled with the sweet, viscous substance, 
honey souvenirs will be in abundance at the 
December 4 festival. To get to the Ross Honey 
Company in Minco, turn east off of US 
Highway 81 on to Main Street (405) 552-4 H Z 


Bob Watshaw of Coweta was 
raised In rural New Hampshire 
during the Depression. He helped 
support his family by selling animal 
pelts to Sears 8t Roebuck in Pitts- 
burgh. He later put himself through 
engineering school, raised seven 
children, and now he manages two 
plastics companies in Tulsa. 

But that doesn't seem to be 
enough for him. A few years ago, 
with their own kids gone from the 
nest, his wife Cissy gave him a book 
about bluebirds for Christmas. 
'Thank God, she didn't give me a 
book on rabbits/' he says. 


Walshaw learned that the Ameri- 
can bluebird population had de- 
creased drastically in the mid- 1900s 
with the devastation of their habi- 
tats; blue-birds nest near areas of 
short grass in the hollows of trees or 
fence posts, both of which man has 
made scarce. 

To reverse this trend, "Bluebird 
Bob," as Walshaw is known, erected 
eighty-eight bluebird houses on his 
property and neighboring land. He 
regularly walks a three-mile trail, 
checking for invaders such as star- 
tings and sparrows. He also cleans 
out old nests and runs off wasps and 


snakes to make sure the boxes are 
ready for the bluebirds each spring. 

Last May his trail was recognized 
as part of the Transcontinental 
Bluebird Trail by the North Ameri- 
can Bluebird Society— tribute, 
indeed, for a man helping the 
bluebird population regain its place 
in the American countryside. 

—Joel Everett 

The Department of Wildlife Conservation 
offers kits , including a red cedar Dial- A -Bird 
house t (405) 521-4616. Birkes Wood Crafts 
in Chouteau sells “excellent boxes, " according 
to Walshaw, for $7 a piece t (918) 476-6020. 
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A Shopper's 
Paradise 

Walking through the Painted Door 

C ROSSING THE THRESHOLD OF THE 
Painted Door Gallery, visitors 
quickly realize a little self-indulgence is a 
very good thing. Part restaurant, part gift 
boutique and clothier, this shop is not for 
those who deny themselves. 

Guests can make a day of winding 
through the store's nooks filled with knotty 
antiques and handcrafted pottery. “This 
was never intended to be a scoot-in, scoot- 
out kind of thing,” says owner Avis 
Scaramucci 

The 14,000-square-foot Painted Door in g 
Oklahoma City is much more than a knick- § 

knack retailer; Scaramucci also sells de- | 

* 

Avis Scaramucci, left, with manager Phyllis 
Stipp in Nonnas Cafe 
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signer clothing in the Joyce Lucille's Bou- 
tique, named after Scaramuccfs husband's 
grandmother. Originally from Alt us, 
Sea rain ucci believes in promoting mer- 
chandise with Oklahoma roots. From her 
own hometown come soups, jellies, and 
dip mixes by Scott Farms. Wilburton’s 
John and Renee Petree make the shop's 
hand-th row n and pa i n t ed po t te ry, Pillow 
Walks of Oklahoma City creates whimsi- 
cal slippers, “the most comfortable house 
s h< >e ever S ca ra m ucc i dec 1 a res , 

The Painted Door — which, in fact, fea- 
tures painted doors with scenes rendered 
by local artist Ann White — is definitely not 
the typical boutique. There's an organized 
randomness within the shop. No rows and 
racks here. 

Shoppers meander through displays of 
porcelain rabbits, teddy bears, gourmet 
spices, ribbons, and rugs. Each November, 
the store is transformed into a Christmas 
show place with thousands of holiday 



items and fifty decorated Christmas trees 
scattered throughout the store. 

Within the Painted Door, Nonna’s Cafe 
provides repast for shoppers. Chefs John 
Bennett and Chip Sears prepare all dishes 
from scratch, with produce collected daily 
fro m S ea ram u cci's fa m i I y fa r m . 

Those who simply want to complement 
the gourmet coffee offered gratis when 
entering the store need look no further 


than the bakery at Nonna’s, which offers 
everything from cinnamon rolls to coffee- 
toffee torte. 

The Painted Door first swung open in 
1991 , Originally a gift shop, the store has 
burgeoned to a virtual emporium as 
Scaramucci added cookware, clothing, 
and food. Despite the store's growth, 
some basics have remained constant, 
Scaramueci maintains, “No matter what 
day and age we’re in, the most important 
things are integrity and credibility and 
work ethic," 

— Leigh Jones 

The Painted Door , 8601 S, Western in 
Oklahoma City , is open W tun. to 5 p.m* 
Monday through Saturday and I to 5 p.m. 
Sunday. Dutch is served in the cafe / Ia,m. to 
2 p.m. Monday through Saturday. A warning 
to post-holiday shoppers : the store ts closed 
from December 31 through January 3 L 
(405) 632-4410. 


History | Power Generation ] Recreation | Public Power j Environment j Economic Development 



Oklahomans Power Oklahoma 

and power. If it sounds a bit like the title of 
a great novel, it should. Because, it is truly part of a great 
story: rhe GRDA story. Each day, hundreds of Oklahomans 
go to work at GRDA, taking pride in the job they do. At 
Pensacola Dam, Robert S. Kerr Dam, the Salina Pumped 
Storage Project and the GRDA Coal-Fired Complex, those 
employees produce the electric power rhar makes life brighter 
for a half million neighbors across Oklahoma. That kind of 
service to the Sooner State is something to take pride in, and 
part of a powerful story that should be told 



Coyil-Fircd Complex 


GRDA 

www,grda,com 


Grand River Dam Authority ♦ Oklahoma's electric supplier. 
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Experience the Excellence. 
Experience Edmond 




A lV* 




ANGEL HOUSE Holiday Open House 8 Lighting, 
Nov. 26 - 28. 1999. "complete with the flutter ot 
angel wings all about " Call {405} 330-9278 

DICKENS CHRISTMAS Saturday & Sunday 
Nov. 27 & 28. 1999. Downtown Edmond merchants 
in period dress: horse-drawn sleigh: street carolers; 
SI. Nick: Christmas Tree lighting & carols 

DOWNTOWN HOLIDAY LIGHTS Nov. 27th - 1st week ol January 

DICKENS CHRISTMAS CAROL presented by Oklahoma Shakespeare in the Park. 
Nov. 27 - 29. 1999. Call (4051 340-1222 

WINTER GLO holiday lights of UCO. Nov. 29th - 1st week of January 
ARCADIAN INN a Victorian Holiday Gathering, Dec. 5th. 1999. Call (405) 348-6347 
SANTA & ELVES Dec. 4.1999. Downtown Edmond 

LIVING CHRISTMAS CARDS Dec 1 1. 1999 holiday scenes come to life in Ihe 

Downtown Edmond store windows 

PATTI PAGE appearing Dec. llth at UCO as part of The President's Senes: 
Broadway Toni ghi Call (405) 974-3375 


825 E. 2nd St., Suite 1 00 * Edmond, OK 73034 
tm\ 341-4344 * FAX; (405) 340-5512 

E- mail; cwwfo i te@v i sited mo ndok.cn m 
Website: ivww*vis itedmondok.com 







CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 



Oklahoma State 
Wrestling 


Witness Six Marquee 
Matchups for Only $45: 

► #5 Oklahoma 1 1/30 

► #9 Penn State 1/7 

► #2 Minnesota 1/9 

► #10 Arizona State 1/14 

► #7 Iowa State 1/28 

► Northern Iowa 2/11 


New Faces, Same 

miBE! 


Order Your Season Tickets by Calling Toll-Free: 877 -ALL- 4 - 0 SU 



Twinkle, Twinkle 

A Parade of Yachts 
Light up Grand Lake 

T HE SUN’S WARM GLOW BEAMING 
down on dozens of boat enthusiasts 
is a typical scene at Grand Lake o' the 
Chcrokees. But once a year, the number 
swells to thousands as people from across 
the state attend the Cherokee Yacht Club s 
Christmas Boat Review. 

As the sun goes down, a flotilla of boats 
large and small drifts by the crowd gath- 
ered onshore. Each boat is decorated with 
thousands of twinkling lights. “The deco- 
rations on the boats, cruisers, and yachts 
seem to become more elaborate each 
year,” says Larry Mullinax, general man- 
ager of the yacht dub. 

Captains and their crews spend weeks, 
sometimes even months, planning and 
decorating their boats for this one-day 
event. The incentive? Everyone is vying for 
the first- place prize of a thousand dollars. 
Last year's winners, Mike and Linda 
Burnett of Oklahoma City, used more 
than ten thousand lights to complete their 
“Angels Sing” theme. 

The first year, only a few hundred locals 
showed up to watch the eight or nine boats 
that entered the competition. Nine years 
later, the number of spectators has grown 
to nearly ! 0,000 and the number of boats 
to more than twenty. The event has also 
drawn quite a few TV viewers: the review 
is now televised via tape in much of Okla- 
homa and in Kansas and Missouri. 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 

The Cherokee Yacht Club is located seven 
miles east of Ketch am on Duck Creek. Call 
ahead for directions. The tenth annual Boat 
Review will begin at 5:30 tin December 4 . Free , 
(918)782-4421. 
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Don’t Be Confused. 

Get Plugged In. 

With electric deregulation (or "Customer Choice") 
coming to Oklahoma in 2002, you'll soon be able 
to choose who provides your electricity. As for 
how it will work, there are many details still 
being worked out. But don't worry, OG&E will 
provide straight answers to your deregulation 
questions. Just call us for this free brochure. 

And get plugged in. 

1-80G522-0280 • www.oge.com 



OOrE 


©1999 OG&E Electric Services. 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


HH O klab oma Indian Art Gallery 

PRESENTS 



"UNPREDICTABLE STROUD" 

A One Woman SJiou; by 

VIRGINIA STROUD 

Paintings * Prints * Books * Furniture * Dolls * and other gifts 

Artist Reception: Dec. 5, 1999, 2-6pm 
SHOW CONTINUES THROUGH DEC. 24 

HOURS: TUES.-FRI. I2-6PM, SAT. 10AM-6PM 
2335 SW 44TH STREET OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73119 
(405) 685-6162 (800) 585-6162 
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Men's Basketball 

#12 Oklahoma vs. 
#4 Cincinnati 

December 22, 8p.m. 
Lloyd Noble Center 

Women's Basketball 

Oklahoma vs. 
#1 Connecticut 

December 29, 7p.m. 
Lloyd Noble Center 


Basketball season is 
just around the 
corner! Join the 
Sooners as they 
shoot their way 
toward the NCAA 
Tournament. Both 
teams host 17 
games at the Lloyd 
Noble Center. For 
ticket information, 
call the OU Athletic 
Ticket Office at 
(405) 325-2424 or 
(800) 456-4668. 


Men's Rankings - Basketball News Pr&season 
Women s Rankings - LVto/nens Basketball Journal Preseason 


www. soonersports. com 



The OKT Profile: 

Mike McCarville 


Mike McCarville , host of KTOK’s popu- 
lar Open Mic Live, looms large over the 
airways these days — broadcasting state- 
wide and beyond. Married to Ann and 
the grandfather of six , he waxes senti- 
mental here on everything from the 
golden rule to Wilma Man killer. 

©Who inspires you? ^Individuals 
whose spirit gives them strength in the 
face of adversity. Wilma Mankiller is an 
example. 

©Who were your childhood he- 
roes? QMiUard McCarville, my fa- 
ther; John H. Simmons , my grandfather; 
President Harry Truman; actor 
Randolph Scott. 

Qlf you could change something 
about yourself, what would it 

be? ©My lack of patience. 

©What is your favorite motto or 
quote? ©“Do unto others you 
would have them do unto you.” 
©Your favorite book? ©House 
Made of Dawn by N. Scott Momaday. 
©When you're not working, what 
are you doing? © Ideally, Trn fishing. 
©Where is your favorite place to 
eat in Oklahoma? QOJd Germany 
in Choctaw is number one , with 
Pelican 5 in Midwest City a close second. 
©What's your perfect weekend? 

©One in which l have absolutely noth- 
ing to do and two whole days in which 
to do it. 

©Whose opinion do you most 

value? Q Lolita McCarville , my 
mother . 

©What's the most interesting 
thing you've discovered about 
Oklahoma? ©Her diversity, from 
Little Sahara to Grand Lake to the wiT 
dem ess i n tf i e so uth eas t. 

©What's your favorite thing about 
Oklahoma? © The strength, resil- 
ience, generosity, and tenderness of most 
of her people. 
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Gome celebrate the spirit 
of the holiday season at the 

PSO Christmas Parade of Lights. 

Saturday, December 1 1 
Downtown Tulsa at 6 p.m. 



Public Service Company of Oklahoma 

A Central and South West Company 
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THERE WE GO SHOWING OFF AGAIN! 

We’re proud to invite you to do your holiday shopping at 50 Penn Place, Our location is 
NW Expressway at Penn, We're open later every day of the week for your convenience. 
Enjoy our beautifully remodeled interior gaileria. Caution the difference is dazzling! 
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Jasmine Moran 
Children's 
Museum 

See seven new exhibits and 


Hours; Tue Sal IOa,m. to 5 p.m. 

children you love to the Jasmine 

Sunday ! p.m, to 5 p.m, 
Closed Mondays, major holidays 

Moran Children's Museum for 

and first two weeks after Labor Day 

great hands-on fun* 

J asm ink Moran Children's Museum * 

Highway 9 in Seminole * (405) 3 82-09 50 'j 
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The Pink Ribbon Painters: Ruth Lebow, Carlo 
Perry , Maggie Juergenson , Eleanor Irvin t and 
Jacque Collins Young (clockwise front left) 


Art for a Cure 

A n art exhibit like no other 

hangs in the Oklahoma State Capitol 
through November. Visitors can view a 
unique collection by a group of women 
known as the Pink Ribbon Painters, These 
artists have more than an art show tying 
them together; they also share the experi- 
ence of surviving breast cancer. 

For the past three years > these five Tulsa- 
area women have focused their talents in a 
continued fight against the disease, which 
annually strikes about 600 women in Okla- 
homa* They produce work meant to inspire 
and give hope to women surviving the dis- 
ease and raise money to support research 
for a cure. Thirty percent of sales from this 









Perhaps typical of an 
abstractionist, Dennis Johnson 
doesn't have a dear idea of 
what a painting will be before 
he starts. "I like to let the 
painting breathe and see 
where it takes me," he says. 

Those familiar with his work 
will recognize his style in his 
latest exhibit, "Perceptions: 

Dennis R. Johnson and Patrick 
Synar," It will include about forty 
five pieces by Johnson on the 
theme of time, which use techno* 
logical images to convey a sense of 
urgency in the last year of the 
millennium. Johnson's paintings 
range in price from $2,200 to $4,700, 
and also can be seen on the internet 
atwww.telepath.com/beauart. His 
"Perceptions" show will be at Okla- 
homa City's Eleanor Kirkpatrick 
Gallery at the City Arts Center from 
December 9 through January 15. 




showing will go to the Susan G. Komen 
Foundation, a national organization work- 
ing to find a cure for breast cancer. 

Founding member Eleanor Irvin uses oil 
as her medium, often depicting rushing wa- 
ter as a metaphor lor strength. Her paintings 
are intended to be messages of hope and 
healing. So are Maggie Juergensons. She uses 
athi ee-dimensional style of still life and land- 
scape in all of her paintings, Carla Perry, an 
impressionist, brings memories to her can- 
vases, and Jacque Collins Young works 
through “kaleidoscopic” color, utilizing wa- 
tercolor and acrylic to showcase nature's 
magic, Ruth Lebow simply and beautifully 
celebrates life; landscape 
settings inspire her im- 
pressionistic, color- 
drenched images. 

Each Pink Ribbon 
Painter was an artist be- 
fore cancer struck, but the 
disease inspired these 
women to use their 
gifts to fulfill new 
dreams, proving 
there is life after 
breast cancer. 

— Joan Rhine 


Turner Falls 


The show runs through November 30 
at the State Capitol in Oklahoma City. 
Free, (405) 521-2931. 


Milking It 

Star Dairy TurnsOne 


A little taste of nostalgia sits on 
grocery shelves these days, thanks 
to MulhalPs Star Dairy, which now 
sells glass-bottled milk in our state. 
The first milk bottler in Oklahoma 
in nearly thirty years, the dairy- 
one of about 150 throughout the 
United States— will celebrate its 
one-year anniversary in December. 

In that first year, owner Don 
Tucker has tripled his herd of Jer- 
sey cows, increased the size of his 
automated facility, and added fla- 
vors such as coffee and vanilla to 
the traditional lineup of whole, 2 
percent, skim, strawberry, and 
chocolate milks* Star Dairy milk 
ranges in price from $1,89 to $2.39 
for a half gallon, not including the 
one dollar bottle deposit. To find 
a grocer near you, call the dairy at 
(405) 525-MILK. 

- — Louisa McCune 


(405) 951-0000. 




Classics Endure. 


Impeccable Accommodation* * Superb Dining 
Impressive Decor • Secluded Meeting Rooms 
Perfect For All Occasions 

14* & Main • Tulsa • 1 .888.408.8282 
Featuring The Chalkboard Restaurant 
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Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73 103 
405-232-0303 
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The nationally 
renowned Sam Noble W 
Oklahoma Museum of \ 
Natural History 


The OU marching band entertains a sellout crowd of over 74,000 Sooner fans. 

Known for its progressive style and stature, the city of Norman boasts 
sights and sounds for everyone as the third largest city in Oklahoma. 
Founded in 1890, the University of Oklahoma is home to top-notch 
academic and collegiate sports programs. Norman is also home to the 
nationally renowned Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of National History. 
Plus, Norman is rich in Oklahoma history and boasts homes and sites 
that have stood since the turn of the century. 

As a city with a variety of activities offered throughout the year, such 
as theatrical productions, music and year round festivals, we welcome 
you to Norman and hope you enjoy your stay. With all the attractions 
to see in our city, the sooner you get here, the better. 


Click on 

or call 1 -888-31 0-4523 
for the latest up to date 
information on the 
City of Norman. 



Ponca City 

Oklahoma's First 
Millennium Community 

The Celebration begins Dec. 3 
Alcohol • free, family activities 
Purchase a Millennium button for 
$5.00 for admission into most events. 


For information call: Visitor 
Information Center 1-800 475*4400 



Remembering the 
USS Oklahoma 


H istory has not given the uss 

Oklahoma its due. Although known 
for having fallen victim to Japanese war- 
planes at Pearl Harbor, the battleship 
deserves far more than a historical foot- 
note, having served as home to thou- 
sands of American sailors who saw the 
world from its decks. The largely untold 
story of the vessel is at the heart of an 
Oklahoma Historical Society exhibit on 
display beginning in December. 

“Remembering the USS Oklahoma: 
Scrapbooks and Memories” weaves to- 
gether photos and rare artifacts, such as 
logbooks, flags, and uniforms. The exhibit 
also features audio interviews with some 
of the thirty-two crew members who 
managed to survive the Japanese strike on 
Pearl Harbor. “We’re using the words and 
memories of the crew to tell the story,” 
says State Museum of History curator 
Michael Bell. “We use the words of the 
men to tell what it was like to live aboard 
this ship.” 

A technological marvel when launched 
in 1914, the battleship was among the 
first to be powered solely by oil-burning 
engines. In the decades that followed, it 
traveled to Australia and other distant 
shores, an imposing symbol of America’s 
military might. 

Despite such glories, the ship was 
deemed too aged to repair after the De- 
cember 7, 1941, attack, which took the 
lives of 448 USS Oklahoma crew men. 

— Phil Bacharach 

The USS Oklahoma exhibit begins 
December 7 at the Oklahoma State Museum of 
History, 2100 Lincoln Boulevard in Oklahoma 
City. Hours: 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday. Free. (405) 522-5244. 
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The Best and Brightest 

A Native American Think Tank in Durant 


npHE SEMIANNUAL NATIVE AMERI- 
A can Symposium in Durant is de- 
signed to be a weekend think tank for the 
nation's American Indian elite. 

As traditionalists and academics con- 
verge on Southeastern Oklahoma State 
University in November, the town of 
Durant — headquarters to the Choctaw 
nation — will host some 350 people. 
“Steal ing/Steeling the Spirit: American 
Indian Identities,” will offer an intense 
study of American Indian cultures 
through workshops and presentations. 

“What I have found interesting about 
the symposium is that mix of traditional 
Indian dances and art with those schol- 
arly circles,” says Brad Cushman, 
Southeastern's art department chairman 
and one of the event's organizers. 

This year's featured exhibit, “Photog- 


raphy and the Old West,” will be on dis- 
play at the college's Visual and Perform- 
ing Arts Center gallery. “The exhibit will 
look at the role photography played in 
the old west, from the displacement of 
the Indians to the expansion of vvestcrn 
exploration,” Cushman says, 

A number of distinguished performers 
and speakers also have been lined up, in- 
cluding virtuoso musician fames 
Teller ite, Oklahoma Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Yvonne Kauger, and author 
and scholar Leanne Howe. 

— Ron Jackson 

The event is free and open to the public 
November II through 13. For more informa- 
tion logon to www.sosmedy/al/nas or call 
the Southeastern English Department at 
( 580 ) 924 - 0121 . 



All Aboard 

Next stop, Christmas 1880 


Every November, the fictional town of 
Dry Gulch, U.S.A. is transformed into a 
winter wonderland where thousands of 
visitors converge to ride the town's beloved 
Christmas Train, More than 50,000 people 
are expected this year for the fourth annual 
train ride through the hills of northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

A horse-drawn wagon drives visitors into 
the town center of Dry Gulch — once the set 
of The Gospel Bill Show and three feature- 
length movies. Visitors are whisked back in 
time to the 1880s as the "townspeople" dress in vintage-style costumes and 
adopt the mannerisms of the early settlers. 

After exploring the town, visitors board one of three passenger trains, 
which wind through the scenic woods to another fictional town. During the 
trip, a narrator tells the story of the first Christmas, with the help of more 
than seventy hand-painted murals set along the route. As an extra treat, 
live reenactments performed on mini-sets beside the train tracks bring parts 
of the story to life. 

The train arrives at the North Pole for a tour of Santa's village, where he 
and Mrs. Claus bake cookies and pack toys. Then it J s back on board the 
train for a leisurely ride back to Dry Gulch. 


— Priscilla Mohnkcrn 


The Christmas Train runs November 26 through December 23. Tickets go on sale Novem- 
ber 8. Advance reservations for admission are required. Tor tickets, call (918) 234-8 WO or stop 
by the ticket office in Tulsa 5 Eastland Mail Prices range from $5 to S10; children two and 
under: are admitted free, Dry Gulch, USA ♦ is located off of US. Highway 69 in the foothills of 
the Ozark Mountains, just one hour northeast of Tulsa. (9181 439-8305 . 



Three-handed? 

Internships in editorial, advertising, 
circulation, and marketing are available 
at Oklahoma Today year-ro u n d . For 
more information, call (405) 521-2496 
or (800) 777-1793. 
www.ok I ah oma to d a y. co m 
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The downstairs living area of the 
E IV. Marlami Mansion in Ponca City 


Town and country 


By Louise Abercrombie • Photography by John Elk III 


N estled on the banks of the Arkansas river, 

with plains to the west and rolling hills to the east, Ponca 
City has managed to develop an urban air without losing its 
natural charm and beauty. 

Born in 1893 after perhaps the greatest land run in history 
(which opened the Cherokee Outlet for settlement), Ponca 
City had a memorable start. An enterprising fellow, B.S. 
Barnes, scouted out the town site located near a big spring and 
sold lots for two dollars to would-be settlers as they arrived. 
Thus, the largest town in the outlet became an instant tent city. 


Ensuing events helped shape the character and development 
of Ponca City, The famous 101 Ranch (pronounced “hundred 
and one”) established the city as the cradle of rodeo and even- 
tually as a film site for western movies and a popular movie star 
retreat. Meanwhile, the 101 Wild West Show toured the world, 
wowing audiences with sharpshooters, trick riders, and ropers. 
The discovery of oil by Ernest Whitworth Marland brought 
wealth and recognition to the area and began eighty years of 
black gold dominance. The town boomed, and the population 
more than doubled. 
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E.W. Marland and Marland Oil, now 
Conoco, were so influential in the develop- 
ment of the city that the family legacy and 
the city's history are forever intertwined. 
The first home Marland built in 1916 (now 
the Cultural Center and Museum, 580/767- 
Q427)boasts twenty -two rooms and the 
state's first indoor swimming pooh The 
Marland Mansion (800/422-8340), called a 
“Palace on the Prairie," was built during the 
roaring Twenties and shows off every bit of 
the extravagance of the time. The 48,000- 
square- foot estate — M a Hand's dream 
home — was modeled after the Davanzati 
Palace in Florence, Italy, 

Ponca City often has been described as a 
“Little Athens" because of its statues and 
paintings. The recently erected bronze of 
Standing Bear receives national attention as 
a tribute to all Native Americans, particu- 
larly Standing Bear's Ponca tribe. The 
chieftain's victory for Native Americans' 
basic human rights is recounted at two au- 
dio centers in the memorial park where the 
statue stands. (Standing Bear took on the 
state of Nebraska which forced the Ponca 



Conoco employs more than 1,800 employees in 
Ponca City; 700 work at this refinery. 


WHERE TO EAT 

ENRIQUE'S RESTAURANT 

Ponca City Municipal Airport, Open 
11 a.m.-9 p.m. Monday-Saturday. Pilots 
fly in frequently for Enrique's famous 
Mexican cuisine, (580) 762-5507 


tribe off its land, and his successful trial gave 
Native Americans recognition under the 
Fourteenth Amendment.) Two bronze stat- 
ues by acclaimed artist Jo Saylors also adorn 
the city. One decorates downtown Centen- 
nial Plaza, and the other graces the entrance 
to the Ponca City Library. 

For the more outdoorsy visitor; Ponca 
City will not disappoint. From the Gann Me- 
morial Botanical Gardens to Raw Lake and 
the Lew Wentz Golf Course set along the 
north bank of Lake Po nca, the city shows its 
serene, natural side. 

Kaw Lake is a popular eagle- watching spot 
during the winter, when the majestic birds 
migrate from the North. The drastic tem- 
perature change in the lake kills ihe shad, 
making an easy treat for the eagles and a 
breathtaking site for bird watchers (Ponca 
City Tourism Department, 800/475-4400). 

As the first Oklahoma Millennium Com- 
munity to be designated by the White 
House Millennium Council, Ponca City has 
planned nonstop activities for the holiday 
season, including a Christmas parade and 
ball and a millennium mile run. In a sym- 
bolic effort connecting the present with the 
future, the city began planting 2,000 trees 
last March. 

Apart from the grand finale with the drop- 
ping of a lighted ball at midnight on New 
Year's Eve, the most anticipated event of the 
season is the annual Festival of Angels from 
November 24 to December 31 (800/475- 
4400). More than thirty ethereal displays 
throughout the city light up the sky and 
bathe visitors in heavenly light. 


RUSTY BARREL SUPPER CLUB 

2005 North Fourteenth. Open 11 a.m,- 
2 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. Monday-Friday, 
6-10 p.m. Saturday. This supper dub is 
known for its steaks. (580) 765-6689 

JACK'S DOWNTOWN GRILL 

200 North Second. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Monday-Thursday, 11 a.m.-IOp.m. 
Friday, 5-10 p.m. Saturday. The diverse 
menu offers something to suit 
everyone's taste. (580) 762-4362 


HEAD COUNTRY BAR-B-Q RESTAURANT 

1217 Fast Prospect, Open 11 a.m.-S p.m. 
Monday-Saturday. The menu features 
"world-champion" barbecue ribs and 
brisket, (580) 767-8304 


J,W. COBBS FAMILY RESTAURANT 

3200 North Fourteenth. Open 
10:30 a,m.-9 p.m. Monday-Saturday. 
M a de-from -scratch dinners, desserts, 
and rolls. (580) 762-8525 



Standing Bear by Oreland C. Joe , 1997 


WHERE TO STAY 

MARLAND ESTATE HOTEL 

901 Monument 
(580) 767-0422 
Located on the historical 
Marland Mansion estate. All 
rates include a continental 
breakfast and run from S44.95 
to S 94,95/night. 

ROSE STONE INN 

120 South Third 
(580) 765-5699 

An old-fashioned inn with each 
room furnished in a different 
style, from Victorian to art 
deco. $49-$59/mght. 

HOLIDAY INN 

2215 North Fourteenth 
(580) 762-8311 

Features live music on Satur- 
days at Spirits Dance Hall and 
Saloon and great food at Hero's 
Bar and Grill. S56-S95/night. 

DAYS INN 

1415 Bradley 

(580) 767-1406 

King suites and a whirlpool 

suite available. Rates range 

between $31 and $55/night. 

FAIRFIELD INN (MARRIOTT) 

3405 North Fourteenth 
(580) 765-3000 

Offers a whirlpool and exercise 
room. S58-$71/night. 


No v e nt b e r ■ D e c e m b e r 19 9 9 
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On the Waterway 

It's a warm, clear autumn day on the Arkansas River. The Jantran towboat Frances Anne pushes its hefty load of ten 
barges downriver on the McClellan-Kerr Arkansas River Navigation System. The tow spans 800 feet lengthwise, and 
with ten barges on its bow is capable of carrying a capacity equal to 560 semitrailer loads or 108 railroad cars. It's a 
slow 445-mile trip from the Port of Catoosa near Tulsa to its destination, the Mississippi River; at five to six miles per hour, 
the twenty-four-hour shifts for the eight-man crew have become fairly routine. 

Construction on the $1.2 billion navigation system began in the late Fifties, and the waterway was evenutally named 
for the Arkansas and Oklahoma senators responsible for its existence: John McClellan and Robert Kerr. It was the largest 
civil works project ever undertaken by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. Now, the once-debated project has proven 
successful: a recent study reports that since its opening in 1971, more than forty-two million tons of cargo have traversed 
the Oklahoma segment of the channel, creating more than 4,000 jobs in small towns along the way. — Joel Everett 


The Tulsa Port of Catoosa , the navigational head of the McClellan-Kerr waterway ; maintains a busy museum at the 
Industrial Park near Catoosa. Open 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. (918) 266-2291 or www.tulsaport.com 
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GRAND LIGHTING CEREMONY 
WITH FIREWORKS FINALE! 

Friday, November 26, 1999 ^ 5:30 - 7:00 p.m. 
Downtown Souare ^ Enid, Oklahoma 




Enid Area Holiday Events Calendar 


Saturday, November 20 
Sunday, November 21 
Friday, November 26 

Sunday, November 28 
Thursday, December 2 
Saturday, December 4 
Saturday, December 4 
Sunday, December 5 
Sunday, December 5 
Sunday, December 5 
Sunday, Decern bcr 5 
Thursday, December 9 
December 5/12 & L9 
Dee. 10, 11,13, 14& 15 
Sunday, December 12 
Thursday, December 1 6 
December 17, 18 & 19 
Sunday, December 19 
Friday, December 24 
Friday, December 24 



Florists Open House 
Florists Open House 

Downtown Entertainment and Carriage Rides 
Lighting Ceremony, Arrival of Santa and Fireworks Finale 
First Presbyterian Church Hanging of the Green ’ 
Shopping, Carriage Rides and Area School Talent 
March of Dimes “Breakfast with Santa n 
Enid Symphony "Handel's Messiah" 

Enid Symphony "Handel's Messiah " 

Oakwood Christian Church ‘living Christmas Tree " 
YWCA Caravan of Homes” 

First United Methodist Church Hanging of the Green' 
Shopping, Carriage Rides and Area School Talent 
Leonardo's Discovery Warehouse “Santa Sundays, " 
Emmanuel Baptist Church ‘'Christmas Pageant" 
Emmanuel Baptist Church “Christmas Pageant " 
Shopping, Carriage Rides and Area School Talent 
First Church of the Nazarene live Nativity” 

First United Methodist Church "Christmas Cantata ” 

First Presbyterian Church "Lessons & Carols 
First Presbyterian Church "Children s Pageant " 


Convention L Visitors 

Lb U R E A U 


IT 1NDING PROVIDED BY TOE ENID CONVENTION & VISITOR S BS KliAt 



6:00-8:00 p.m. 

234-1252 

2:00-5:00 p.m. 

234-1252 

5:30 p m. 

234-1052 

7.00 p,m. 

234-1052 

7:00 p,m. 

237-5413 

5:00 p.m. 

234-1052 

8:30-11:30 a m. 

242-4631 

8:00 p.m. 

237-9646 

7:00 p.m. 

237-9646 

3:00 p.m. 

23 3-1225 

1:00-5:00 p.m. 

234-7581 

10:45 am 

237-2041 

5:00 p.m, 

234-1052 

2:00-5:(X) p.m, 

233-2787 

7:30 p.m. 

237-0602 

3:00 p.m. 

237-0602 

5:00 p.m. 

234-1052 

6:30-9:00 pan. 

234-4781 

10:45 a, in. 

237-2041 

10:45 a.m. 

237-5413 

6:00 pan. 

237-5413 


For more information about listed events, or 
to receive a complete schedule of Fnids Holiday 
Events, call Main Street Enid, Inc,, (580)234-1052, 


Enid Likins Up Tilt* Plains* Ls a project of Mu in Street Enid, Inc 


"Enid Lights Up The Plains" Features Carriage Rides, Santa Claus. Entertainment and Special Shopping Incentives! 






Nature s Call 

U NLIKE DOCUMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY, FINE ART LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 
takes the reality out of a scene. The photographer's goal then is to 
evoke a feeling from the audience. Yousef Khanfar has achieved just that. 
The exhibits chairman atthe Omniplex's International Photography Hall 
of Fame in Oklahoma City, Khanfar began shooting landscapes more than 
a quarter of a century ago in his home country, Kuwait. Now a twenty- 
year resident of Oklahoma, he spends much of his free time traveling 
the globe in pursuit of the perfect view. "I want my pictures to have a 
feeling— to have a soul," explains Khanfar. "You know the setting is right 
and it's time to click the shutter when you get that light inside you." This 
image of Lake Elmer Thomas, just south of Mount Scott in the Wichita 
Mountains, was taken in the afterglow of sunset in November 1998. 

— Aimee J. Downs 




rouse* KHANFAFl 



Nobody understands you quite as well as 
the people you’ve grown up with. 



For as long as you can remember, one company has been there, providing reliable phone service. So when you Ye 
thinking about wireless service, it just makes sense to stick with Southwestern Bell. After alh who else would 
you trust to give you the technology that allows you to use your phone wherever and whenever? Who else would 
offer the latest in wireless service, like the Digital Edge' which gives you crystal-clear call quality? Who else 
would provide friendly, dedicated and responsive customer support? And of course, you know you can always 
; ; count on us for flexible and competitive rate plans. So remember, when you Ye ready for wireless, you've 
already got the right connections. 

friendly, neighborhood, global (S) SOUthWGStGm BgII 


Call 720-0411 or visit www.swbellwireless.com. 


On the eve of its extensive restoration, Oklahoma Today 
iooks at the state’s most renowned feat of architecture, 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Pnce Tower in Bartlesville. 



Each of the original eight apartments in Price Tower had two levels with stairs or an 
elevator leading to the second floor. Shown above are the balconies off the bedroom 
areas. Opposite page, the verdigris copper cladding used on the exterior of the 
building signifies different interior areas — horizontal louvers indicate an office area, 
vertical louvers indicate apartments. 



F rank lloyd wright had wanted 

to build Price Tower for nearly three 
decades when it finally arose from modest 
downtown Bartlesville in 1954. There, it 
remains one of Oklahoma’s greatest architec- 
tural landmarks, reaching for the sky like a lone 
sequoia, far from its intended location amid the 
dense caverns of lower Manhattan. 

Wright had designed what would eventually 
become Price Tower in 1925, when the esteemed 
father of modern architecture was commissioned 
to build an apartment building in the Bowery 
section of New York City. The high-rise, 
christened St. Mark’s Tower, was never built, and 
the design was shelved. 

Meanwhile, Wright’s philosophy on the only 
skyscraper he would ever design changed 
dramatically. Instead of building his obelisk amid 
canyons of concrete and metal, Wright decided it 
should be built as a “tower in a country town,” 
where it could achieve greater prominence and 
be seen for miles in all directions. The building 
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Frank Lloyd Wright preferred color themes, and it shows in this standard Price 
Tower kitchen. His theme of thirty > sixty, and ninety- degree angles is used 
throughout the building, even in the light fixtures and air vents . The hexagon- 
shaped stool (right) was designed to complement triangle-shaped dining tables. 


Price Tower was an 
unusual undertaking 
for Wright, who 
specialized in low-lying 
buildings. ■ 



was an unusual undertaking for 
Wright, who specialized in low- 
lying buildings that dovetailed 
with his long-standing philosophy 
of “organic architecture”— 
designs inspired by nature and the 
surrounding landscape. Price 
Tower ultimately fulfilled this 
philosophy, though not without 
considerable forethought. 

“Wright had two major 
difficulties of a philosophical sort 
in designing a skyscraper,” says 
writer Peter Blake in his book 
A rd i i tect u re and Space , 

“First, as a believer in an 


architecture close to nature, he 
had a hard time justifying a tall, 
upright, seemingly anti- nature 
building. Second, his obsession 
with the twin concepts of 
continuity and plasticity made 
it difficult to approach the design 
of a tall, multi-cellular building. 


H.C. Price ordered this globe from a 
Chicago company so he could easily 
locate his oil crews around the world L 
The globe arrived — sans Bartlesville. 
After its prompt return front Price, it 
was delivered a second time with 
Bartlesville prominently marked with 
a red star. 


a y 
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The Price family dedicated this replica of 
an ancient Greek sundial to Frank Lloyd 
Wright in 1956. It sits on the museum 
grounds on a base designed by Wright. 

He solved this dilemma in a 
characteristic fashion, by going to 
the one source in nature which 
did suggest a way of building a tall 
structure: the form of a tree.” 
Harold C. Price* owner of the 
H*C Price Company, a pipeline 
construction firm in Bartlesville, 
sought out Wright at his sons 1 
behest. “However, I did not believe 
that Mr* Wright would be 
interested in such a small build- 
ing,” Price later wrote. w My sons 
telephoned him and [we] made an 
appointment [to meet].... I told 
him I wanted a three-story 
building with about 25,000 square 
feet of floor space. He said 
immediately that three floors was 
most inefficient and suggested ten 
floors of 2,500 square feet each* 

We finally compromised on 
nineteen floors, and included 
apartments with the offices ” 
Wright, who designed more 
than 420 existing buildings (only 
fifty of which are open to the 
public), had a distinctly idjosyn- 

A stairwell is located inside the 
b 1 1 ild it ig o i i f / tc first two flo ors , hut 
climbers will find themselves exposed 
to outdoor elements from the third 
floor to the nineteenth. 


cratic view of design, and many 
critics have characterized his 
designs as textbook examples of 
form over function. There is ample 
evidence of this philosophy at 
Price Tower: rooms rarely follow a 
rectangular layout, often veering 
into asymmetry, and none of the 
rooms could be characterized as 
spacious by most standards. 

However, Wright was an all- 
inclusive designer, and Price 
Tower achieves function through 
the furniture, murals, and lighting 
he custom-designed for the 
building. As he once said, “The 
space within a building is the 


reality of the building*” 

During the 1953-56 construc- 
tion, Wright contracted with a 
foundry in nearby Dewey to build 
his aluminum lights. The chairs, 
tables, beds, and bookcases were 
crafted by a local carpenter. Bill 
Novak, under his ceaseless 
supervision* When this unique 
furniture and hardware was 
installed in the tower, the 
building presented the seamless 
vision of its creator: a freestand- 
ing, three-dimensional work of 
art that ranks among Wright's 
greatest achievements. 

Following the H*C* Price 




Above t the executive dining 
area * a kitchen yeas created to 
accom moda te forty diners. 


Company's relocation to Houston 
in 1981, Phillips Petroleum 
bought the tower and used it for 
corporate offices. Several spaces 
were subdivided* but temporary 
walls were used in an effort to 
preserve the original design. 
Phillips vacated the building later 
that decade, renting space to 
private companies and conducting 
occasional tours of the building. 

\ GW* IN AN EFFORT TO 
\1 restore Price Tower to its 
original glory* the Price Tower 
Arts Center has reached the 
halfway mark in a $10 million 
restoration campaign. The project 
is funding a major transforma- 
tion of the building into an 
architecture museum and school, 
housing permanent exhibits and 


archives on Wright as well as one 
of his foremost students* Bruce 
Goff, in a first-floor display area. 
Most of the upper floors will be 
p i ese rved as ex a m pi es o f W righ t s 
vision and will be open to 
architecture students and the 
public, while other spaces will be 
leased to outside interests. 

Wayne Engle, project manager 
for the restoration* says the 
exterior work should be com- 
pleted by spring 2000. The 
interior restoration, however* will 
not be finished until the end of 
that year at the earliest: since the 
early Nineties, there has been no 
heat* air, or plumbing above the 
second floor (except on the 
nineteenth which housed Price’s 
office). "On the interior, we’re not 
changing anything — we’re 



This tmtrdf hangs in the first 
floor in what was originally 
BtirhajusDress Shop . Or the 
late Seventies, John / 
designet in Frank Lloyd 
Wright'^ firm, the Tflfrtfsm 
Associates, wifi 

redeep rating rfie reeemon area. 
H HI com i n issionei l -A tizona 
artist, Paulie Lame tdktreatc this 
copper n i urn L Wi How a nd 
i Reflections A Lame also designed 
the hexagon -shaped mblc w act 
as a reflect i ve pool M the piece 
of art* 
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Wright once 
described Price Tower 
as "the tree that 
escaped from the 
crowded forest.” 


Price Tower will serve to inspire 
future designers. 

Although proud of his architec- 
tural feats, Wright warned against 
imitation. “No man's work need 
resemble mine ” he once said. “If 
he understands the working of the 
principles behind the effects he 
sees here, with similar integrity he 
will have his own way of build ing ” 
Still, the inco rporat ion of W r ight - 
inspired design can only elevate 
future structures, allowing many a 
tree to distance itself from the 
s u rro unding woods . 

Frank Lloyd Wright — first cousin to 
farmer Tulsa Tribune editor Richard 
Lloyd Jones— went on to build two 
private residences in Oklahoma, one in 
Tulsa for Jones and one in Bartlesville 
for Price's eldest son The Price Tower 
Arts Center's permanent exhibits arc 
currently located at 330 Johnstone in 
Bartlesville. (918) 336-4949. 


Above , this cast aluminum 
chair was used by Price's 
secretary from 1 956 to 1981. 
Right , Wright painted a mural 
in the executive apartment, and 
in a rare moment, signed and 
dedicated the piece to the 
Harold Price. 


repainting, well clean it up, and 
we’re doing work on the electri- 
cal, plumbing, and the heating, 
ventilation, and air conditioning,” 
Engle says. 


[^RANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
designed some of the most 
breathtaking buildings in the 
United States, among them the 
Guggenheim Museum in New 
York and Fallingwater, a private 
residence built over a waterfall in 
Bull Run, Pennsylvania, but the 
186- foot Price Tower was a 
particularly satisfying achieve- 
ment. Acknowledging its singular- 
ity among his designs, he once 
described it as “the tree that 
escaped the crowded forest.” Upon 
its complete renovation, as an 
adjunct to the instruction at 
Taliesin, the school he established 
in his home state of Wisconsin, 


N o v e m b e r 
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COOKING AT HOME WITH OKLAHOMA'S REIGNING CULINARY MASTERS 








BRIGHT 

EATHER 











r ' . 






Although taste 
matters, food 
presentation is a meal’s 
calling card. 


For the goat cheese phyllo purse on mixed greens, Branscum suggests preparing the purses 
a couple of hours ahead (covering them well and refrigerating) and then baking them just 
before serving. The pears will retain their color if sprinkled with lemon juice. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


S ARA BRANSCUM IS A STICKLER FOR THE KIND OF DE- 
tails most people seldom give a second though l to. Sym- 
metrical cherries. Lettuce with just the right curl. Bananas with 
nary a bruise. Sure, she can slap together a burger with the best 
of them, but what sets this Oklahoma City food fancier apart 
is her ability to spend up to an hour building a ground round 
piece de resistance — a juicy meat and cheese fantasy that plays 
to the camera and teases the tongue. 

*Tve always been conscious of composition, color, and tex- 
tured' explains Branscum, very likely the only food stylist in 
the state. “As a child, 1 wanted to be a painter. I became a food 
artist instead.” 

After graduating from Baylor University with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in home economics, Branscum put her food sense 
to work in a variety of jobs ranging from consumer meat spe- 


cialist for the United States Department of Agriculture to man- 
ager of consumer services tor Wilson Foods Corporation. 1 n the 
late 1970s, Branscum launched her food styling career with Okla- 
homa City photographer Jack Mills, a decision so successful she 
hasn't once looked back. Since them her advertising work has 
appeared in magazines such as Food and Wine , New York , Gour- 
met, and Southern Living and in various campaigns for Sonic, 
Hardee's, McDonald's, and Garfield's. 

“My goal is to make the food jump off the page and make you 
want to dive in and eat it,” says Branscum. “The big difference 
in the food I create is that it is barely cooked. Meat is only 
browned, and all the vegetables are blanched to retain their vi- 
brant color.” 

Present ing food with artistic flair shouldn't be limited to spe- 
cial occasions, says Branscum. Whether it's a sprig of parsley or 
a scarlet strawberry, humans and their appetites respond to color. 
Although taste matters, food presentation is a meal's calling card 
and can mean the difference between mere meal and memory. 
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Bran scum values the art of presentation as much as the 
taste of her food. Above, she sorts the silver pattern she 
has collected since college. Left, this chocolate zabaglione 
torte is a great 11 do-ahead” recipe, says Branscum. It should 
be prepared eight hours ahead and then thoroughly chilled. 


R ather than break out the timeless and trusty 
Joy of Cooking, Internet-savvy chefs are turning 
their taste buds to the web more and more as they 
seek fresh alternatives to old standards. 

Brill's Content magazine recently reviewed the 
overwhelming universe of cooking domains and 
came up with a list they feel represents the best 
of the web. 

Among their favorites: Conde Nast's Epicurious 
(www.epicurious.com), which Brill's says is "univer- 
sally extolled by our experts as the premium one- 
stop site"; the Culinary Institute of America's 
Digital Chef (www.digttalchef.com) is handy for 
purchasing "hard-to-find ingredients and profes- 
sional cookware"; and Kitchen Link 
(www.kitchenlink.com) is a mom-and-pop opera- 
tion offering the most comprehensive food- 
oriented links around. For the complete Brill's 
Content survey, search for "Best of the Web" on 
their web site archives (www.brillscontent.com). 

— Louisa McCune 




A CATERER WHO CARES 



Tulsa) isn't cooking, she’s 
probably fishing — fly-fish- 
ing in Montana, to be ex- 
act. Left, a catered meal by 
Walls means everything is 
made from scratch, includ- 
ing these biscuits, a simple 
family recipe she has used 
for years* 


‘My customers are my 
extended family. IVe married 
them. I’ve bar mitzvahed the 
kids. I’ve done the funerals.' 


TTOR TWENTY- FIVE YEARS, JODY WALLS— TULSA'S CHEF ON 
JT wheels and owner of Jody Walls & Company Restaurant and 
Catering — has whisked her way into customers 1 hearts with a per- 
feet biend of elegant cuisine and down-home charm. For many 
people, she is the staple ingredient that guarantees a successful 
dining event, be it a box lunch for a covey of dove hunters or an 
elaborate dinner party for five hundred guests* 

“I've always tried to be a full-service caterer for my families,” 
says Walls. “1 knew that to build a successful catering business, 1 
had to be flexible. And I wanted to connect with the families and 
companies I did business with.” Therein lies Jody's not-so-secret 
seasoning — a sense of responsibility and loyalty. Watch her grin 
as she remembers the time a customer returned from hunting with 
a fistful of game birds, feet and feathers still attached* He sent her 
kitchen staff screaming out the door as she went on to deliver the 
main course* 

“My customers really are my extended family. In many cases, Fve 
married them. I've bar mitzvahed the kids, I've done the funerals, 
and now f m catering for the grand kids,” says Walls. “The hardest 
part of my job is dealing with clients at their saddest times.” 

Jt may be tender green beans seasoned with bacon or roasted 
lamb surrounded by wild rice pilaf Perhaps it's mango salsa in a 
lime shell or the infamous country p&te that has converted many 
a pate-a-phobe. What sets Walls apart is her ability to blend into 
her clients' lives as well as their kitchens* "My goal is to help people 
have a successful dining experience and make it easier for them 
to entertain,” says Walls* “I'll cook and serve on-site or cook at 
the restaurant and deliver. And if people want to claim it as their 
own, that’s fine with me,” 

Along the way, she's developed a relaxed, elegant dining style 
s p i ced wi t h a se n s e o f fu n a n d a d ve n lure. Its a mix t h a t matches 
her own life: a graduate of OSU's school of hotel and restaurant 
management, Walls has traveled from Tulsa's most exclusive res- 
taurants to a propane stove at an Alaska geology camp; she works 
seven days a week creating European cuisine but is sure to spend 
at least three weeks each year fly-fishing the rivers of Montana. 

As Walls gears up for a caterer's bread-and-butter — the party- 
rich holiday season — she offers some sage advice about creative 
cooking: dare to experiment in the kitchen. “Some of my most 
successful dishes are mistakes, things we happened upon while 
trying to cook something else.” Her final word on the subject: 
“Don't be afraid to be adventurous in your cooking*” 


TAKE COMFORT 

A WORLD OF GOOD TASTE 
may lie at their fingertips, 
but Oklahoma's culinary creme de 
fa creme takes comfort in the same 
simple foods we've all grown to 
crave, Who among us doesn't think 
of chicken noodle soup and 7-up 
when sickness comes to call? For 
some, a favorite childhood memory 
creates an imprint so strong the 
mere aroma acts as a powerful 
antidote. For others, it's the simple 
pleasure of indulging in food a 


little on the wicked side* 

Stop by Jody Walls's restaurant, 
and shell likely be whipping up a 
delicate dessert or baking bread. 
Drop by her house, and chances are 
you'll find her grilling her favorite 
comfort food— a cheeseburger with 
pickles and mayonnaise. 

Kurt Fleischfresser prefers French 
cheeses and fine wines when dining 
out but goes for his mother-in-law's 
fried chicken when visiting family. 
“It's the only fried chicken I'll eat*' 1 
For Sara Bran scum, luscious 
layered cakes and golden breads 


may be photogenic, but veg- 
etables are the picture-perfect 
comfort food for this food stylist* 

A "meat-and-vegetables" aficio- 
nado, Branscum often cooks 
vegetables in her microwave* 
Potato soup serves as a magic 
elixir for Betty Rohde, the jet- 
setting cookbook author. After 
hours on the road peddling her 
Low Fat , So Fat A/o Fat series, 
Rohde turns to a blend of pota- 
toes, skim milk, and seasoning for 
a comforting boost. 

— Sheilah Bright 






Above, most Tulsans 
rarely get a glimpse of 
Walls in her kitchen, 
much less wearing any- 
thing but chef whites. 
Left, Walls's newest cu- 
linary adventure in- 
cludes marketing her 
line of jams, preserves, 
and chutney$,now of- 
fered on her web site, 
w ww. j od y wa lls.com. 


S EARCH ANY WINE STORE IN 
America and you will surely find 
California vintners Far Niente, 

Honig, and Joullian. Fact is, all these 
premium producers claim Oklahoma 
as their home state, 

Gil Nickel, owner of Napa Valley's 
Far Niente, returns to his hometown 
of Muskogee at least three or four 
times a year. Part owner of 
Greenleaf Nursery, a wholesale 
business near Lake Tenkiller that his 
father started in 1945, he left a brief 
career as a physicist to venture into 
winemaking. Then in 1979, Nickel 
purchased the Far Niente property in 
Napa Valley, abandoned since 
Prohibition, He and his wife Beth (a 
Bartlesville native} have spent the 
last two decades refurbishing the 
estate while producing their 
respected cabernets and 
chardonnays. Perhaps their biggest 
claim to fame is Far Niente's gold- 
embossed label, reportedly the most 
expensive around. 

Elaine and Michael Honig are the 
proud owners of Honig, a vineyard 
specializing in sauvignon blancs. 
Though she claims to be from a 
family of Diet Coke drinkers, this 
Oklahoma City native has been 
playing in the Napa Valley vines 
since the mid-Eighties, 

And from the owners of Mustang 
Fuel in Oklahoma City come the 
Joullian wines. A "boutique" 
vineyard in Carmel Vafley, the 
Joullian and Sias families 
purchased their 655 hillside 
acres in 1981 and have been 
churning out winning wines 
ever since, 

— Louisa McCune 



‘I feel a 

responsibility to 
give our 
customers an 
opportunity to 
experience what’s 
out there.’ 



Upper left, Fleischfresser lives near Shawnee with Ns wife, two teen- 
agers, an assortment of cats, goats, and dogs, among them their 
Great Dane, Qzzie* Left, Fleischfresser and his wife regularly enter- 
tain guests at their country home, “a work in progress,” he says. 
Above, a not-so -typical holiday meat; roasted pork tenderloin with 
caramelized onions, sweet potato asiago gratin, and grilled 
portobello hash. 


A CHEF WITH MANY HATS 


OR SOMEONE WHOSE PERSONAL CULINARY MOTTO IS 
“Keep your feet on the ground,” Kurt Fleischfresser spends a 
lot of time on the move* Of course, as the executive chef and part 
own er of six popu lar Okla h oma City rest a urants (with a co mb i ned 
staff of 1 50 depending on your culinary expertise), it's easy to see 
why Fleischfresser takes comfort in his daily forty-five- minute 
drive to a small acreage near Shawnee. 

As diners sip Silver Oaks cabernet or savor the chocolate mousse 
richness of Fa u vet, The Coach House's head chef just might be 
herding a couple of wayward pygmies (goats, that is) out of the 
vegetable patch. And as a family of four explores the seafood dishes 
at Deep Fork Grill, the man responsible for keeping the menu 
exciting might be strapping on a tool belt to tackle his kitchen with 
a hammer and nail gun instead of a whisk and wooden spoon. 
Either wa y, F I eisch fressei *s c rea tivi ty gets noti ced , 


*Tve always been a real hands-on kind of person, whether 
it's cooking or designing a new restaurant or remodeling my 
house,” explains Fleischfresser, who, along with partner Chris 
Lower, has launched several restaurants in Oklahoma City. 

Currently, these kings of Western Avenue's “Restaurant 
Row” court customers at The Coach House, The Metro Wine 
Bar & Bistro, Deep Fork Grill, Iguana Lounge, Mango, and 
Faffs Rib Palace. Distinct interiors and interesting menu items 
have created some of the city's most popular eateries. 

“1 feel a responsibility to give our customers an opportunity 
to experience what's out there,” says Fleischfresser* “l like to 
provide exciting food, but not questionable food, I think Okla- 
homans have more expectations about quality food and good 
value because many of them have traveled extensively.” 
Fleischfresser's own excursions into Europe give him a 
chance to explore new foods and wines, and his customers reap 
the benefits as he shares culinary discoveries with the folks back 
home* A lobster ravioli from France, for example, made its way 
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PANTRY STUFFERS 



onto one of the many menus. 

At home, Fleischfresser enjoys a simplified cooking style* re- 
lying on his grill and fresh produce to please the palates of his 
w i fe a nd t hei r two teenage ch i l d re n , sel f- p roc 1 ai m ed " p i cky ea t - 
ers,” Although he worked as the chef at a four-star restaurant 
in Scottsdale* Arizona* complete with sophisticated kitchens 
outfitted with the latest gourmet tools, he is designing his own 
culinary workshop at home with a nod toward tradition. 

When the Fleischfressers 1 home project is complete, he will 
be cooking on an antique O'Keefe & Merritt stove— converted 
to propane by Fleischfresser himself- — and washing dishes in 
a white enamel sink that's done years of dirty work. Just an- 
other surprise from a man whose creative spirit is keeping 
Oklahoma restaurant patrons well-grounded in good taste. 



SAFFRON. VANILLA POWDER. STAR ANISE. FRESH FENNEL. 
ITS THE STUFF CULINARY DREAMS ARE MADE OF AND THE 
SOURCE OF MANY A LAST-MINUTE PANIC ATTACK. SURE, 
YOU MAY HAVE CHECKED THE INGREDIENT LIST TWICE, BUT 
SOMEHOW THAT SNEAKY GINGERROGT REARED ITS HEAD 
TO SABOTAGE YOUR BEST-LAID PLANS. HEREWITH, A FEW 
SOURCES FOR THOSE HARD-TO-FIND INGREDIENTS. 

S tocked with everything from canned, spiced grapes to 
watermelon rind, Kamp's Grocery has long been a 
cook's best friend. Kamps's unique combination of old- 
fashioned market, gourmet pantry, and hip coffee bar 
make going to the grocery store an enjoyable experience. 
1310 N.W. 25th Street Oklahoma City , (405) 524-2251 
Since 1945, Tulsans have depended on Petty's Fine 
Foods to keep the pantry stocked. Specialty and imported 
foods, full-service meat department, fresh seafood, and a 
bakery featuring signature English muffins keep Petty's on 
many to-do lists. Exotic and garden-variety produce share 
living quarters in newly expanded cool digs. During the 
holidays, Petty's will sell more than 500 fresh turkeys. 

1964 Utica Square , Tulsa , (918) 747-8616 
Bulk spices, espresso powder, unusual nuts, and coffee 
beans of every imaginable flavor lure Tulsa cooks to the 
Mecca Coffee Company. Stocked with beer and 
winemaking supplies, Mecca has a remedy for whatever 
ails you. Cooks clamor for its hard-to-find baking 
ingredients including clarified butter in a jar, flavored oil 
extracts, and more than 100 bulk spices. 

1 143 £ 33rd Place, Tulsa i, (918) 749-3509 
It's a true test of willpower to walk into a Williams- 
Sonoma store and walk out empty-handed. Copper pots 
wink at you, chrome gadgets in every shape convince you 
that citrus peel curling should become part of your daily 
routine. Tulsa's store is stocking up on the focaccia 
stuffing mix that sold out two weeks before Thanksgiving 
last year. Exclusive past a sauces, saffron, unique balsamic 
vinegar, imported baking chocolate, and other gourmet 
foods can be a source of inspiration and salvation. 

2016 £ Utka Square , Tulsa , (918) 742-5252 
50 Penn Place , Oklahoma City , (405) 842-3864 
Don't forget to check out ethnic markets. Nam-Hai 
Oriental Food Market in Tulsa for a variety of ethnic 
ingredients, including Hispanic; in Oklahoma City, trusty 
Cao Nguyen for Asian ingredients or the new 
Chinatown Supermarket for a dazzling selection of 
fresh seafood, Tulsa's Bama Cooking School and Sweet 
Shop features spices, vanilla flavorings, and other 
products as well as special holiday cooking classes. Health 
food stores such as Akin's (located in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City) offer hard-to-find ingredients. Herb shops can also be 
a great resource for elusive items, and many chain grocery 
stores have expanded their line of specialty foods, 

— Sheilah Bright 



STOP THE MADNESS 


TRY THESE TIPS FROM BETTY 


ROHDE'S MORE SO FAT, LOW FAT f 


NO FAT (SIMON & SCHUSTER, $12}, 


AIMED TO KEEP YOU LOOKING 


TRIM AND FEELING HEALTHY. 


* Keep a jar of whole nutmegs and a 
small grater on your spice shelf. 
Just a sprinkle will perk up the 
flavor of steamed vegetables, 
mashed potatoes, and rice. 

* Often, low-fat yogurt or butter- 
milk can substitute for butter, 
margarine, and shortening with- 
out noticeable difference. 

* Substitute an equal amount of 
applesauce for the shortening 
called for in package cake mixes 
and an equal amount of egg 
substitute for the number of eggs 
called for (1/4 cup = 1 egg). 

• Keep a shaker of confectioners' 
sugar mixed with ground cinnamon 
and cloves handy. Use it instead of 
butter or margarine to dust 
pancakes, waffles, oatmeal, acorn 
squash, steamed squash, and toast 

• Use pureed vegetables instead of 
fat and flour to thicken gravy; try 
potatoes, dried peas, winter 
squash, or beans. 

• Think you're going to die without 
whipped cream during the holidays? 
Try whipping evaporated skim 

mtfk — add a touch of vanilla extract 
or confectioners' sugar for added 
richness. The secret is to get the 
milk, bowl, and beaters very cold so 
that it will whip just like cream. 


Rohde refers to her Gore kitchen as her laboratory: it’s the place where she mixes and blends 
until she finally comes up with the perfect recipes to fill her cookbooks. Her husband Bob 
assumes the role of “guinea pig, official taster, and critical critiquer — and he's still alive*” 
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B etty rohde remembers well that fateful Holi- 
day after she declared war on fat* Apprehension hung in 
the air as the Rohdes headed to the dining table in anticipa- 
tion of a meal about as appealing as cold oatmeal. But the queen 
of So Fat, Low Fat , No Fat cookbook fame had enough tricks 
up her sleeve to make her kids forget this holiday meal was as 
rich in health benefits as it was in flavor* In Rohde's words: 
"They ate like pigs.* 

Hers was a transformation from a “country gal who really 
knew how to put that lard in there” to an entertaining cook- 
book author who waxes ecstatic over the discovery of fat-free 
cream cheese and can spend up to two hours reading labels at 
the grocery store. (A nearby Gore grocer was initially suspicious 
of her two-hour forays in the food aisles but has since warmed 
up to, and even boasted of, Rohde's label- reading habits.) Since 
her fat-free strategy debuted in the early 1990s> Rohde has not 
only lost eighty-six “and a half” pounds, she's helped change 
the way many Americans eat. 

“When my doctor told me that l would have to go low fat or 
he ready for a heart attack or stroke, I went home, cooked a 
broiled chicken breast like everyone else does, and nearly 
choked,” says Rohde, a housewife for eight years before her 
cookbook career began. “1 was determined to find a way to still 
cook and eat the kind of food I loved.” 

So Rohde attacked every fat -packed food she craved with cre- 
ative ingredient substitutions and a trusty knife able to slice 
away the calories. Pot roast no longer stewed in its own grease. 
Instead, it enjoyed a slow-cooking sauna in a perforated bag 
that released the calorie-rich tat into a dripping pan. Ham- 
burger meat received a quick degreasing under a stream of hot 
water after browning. Applesauce became her oil of choice; 
nutmeg linked up with vegetables. Fat-free products sent her 
into a rapture. 


‘When my doctor told me that I 
would have to go low fat or be 
ready for a heart attack, I went 
home, cooked a broiled chicken, 
and nearly choked/ 


“Believe me, the first few days we ate- — or tried to eat — 
some real trashers. That's what my husband Bob called those 
first fat-free meals. But I just kept experimenting, and soon, 
people were saying, 'Betty, you need to write a cookbook with 
these recipes/” 

She self published her So Fat , Low Fat , No Fat cookbook, 
spent eight months peddling thousands of copies from her 
car trunk, and eventually sold it to Simon & Schuster, One 
million cookbooks and twenty -seven QVC appearances later, 
she's still preaching the health and taste benefits of low-fat 
cooking. “I speak to a lot of women's groups, and l tell my 
ladies, 'Don’t tell yourself that you will never eat another piece 
of cake, because you're lying,'” says Rohde. “What we need 
to do is learn how to cut the fat out of our regular diet.” 


Rohde 1 * side-by-side Jenn-Air ovens are ideal for holiday bak- 
ing when the guests keep tumbling through the front doors. Each 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinner is celebrated at her Lake 
Tenkitter home, where she serves the entire clan a well-rounded 
feast. Above, Rohde’s traditional holiday fare includes this low- 
fat turkey served with celery and onion dressing. 


THE LOW-FAT COOKING QUEEN 
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Roasted Double Loin of 
Pork with Caramelized 
Onions and Pine Nuts 

1 five-pound, double-loin pork 

roast, tied 

8 cloves of fresh garlic 
4 small hot peppers 
8 fresh sage leaves 
1/4 cup olive oil 
4 large yellow onions 
1/2 cup toasted pine nuts 

2 cups chicken stock or water 

1 1/2 tablespoons salt 
Fresh ground pepper 
1/4 stick unsalted butter 

2 cups dry white wine 


the onions into large pieces. Once the 
roast is completely seared, put the 
chopped onion in the open spaces 
around the roast and place in a pre- 
heated oven at 400 degrees for about 
an hour. Finely slice the remaining 
onions and caramelize them over 
medium heat in a heavy saucepan, 
using one-fourth of a stick of un- 
salted butter. Place the cooked roast 
on a platter and pour off the fat in the 
pan without losing the onions. After 
the fat is removed, deglaze the onions 
in the pan with two cups ofdry white 
wine and reduce to syrup. Over the 
reduced wine and onions, add the 
chicken stock and bring to a boil; 



dough with the cornmeal and place 
on a cookie sheet. Halve, peel, and 
core the apples and slice them 
around the dough. Repeat the fan- 
ning process until the interior of the 
tart shell is covered evenly. Sprinkle 
the sugar, dot the butter, and drizzle 
half of the honey over the tart and 
bake in a 400 degree oven for 30 to 
40 minutes, until apple and crust 
edges are nice and brown. Right be- 
fore serving, drizzle the rest of the 


KURT F L E I S C H F R E S S E R 


Make eight holes in the roast by 
inserting a one inch wide knife blade; 
the holes should be about two inches 
deep and evenly distributed around 
the sides of the roast. In each of the 
holes, stuff a sage leaf, half a pepper, 
and a clove of garlic. On the areas of 
the roast between the butcher’s 
string, lightly score the meat about a 
quarter of an inch deep, making a 
checkerboard pattern (this will allow 
the fat to render out and the season- 
ing and onion flavor to get in), then 
season with salt and pepper. In a pre- 
heated, ovenproof skillet, pour in the 
oil, and when the oil is hot, sear off 
the roast on all sides (make sure the 
roast is nice and brown all around). 
While searing the roast, dice one of 


strain this liquid into the pan with 
the caramelized onions and reduce to 
a saucelike consistency. Slice and 
plate the pork loin. Spoon the cara- 
melized onion sauce over the slices 
and top with toasted pine nuts. 

Apple-Honey Tart 

1 Buttery Pie Dough 
6 slightly tart apples 
1/2 cup honey 

2 tablespoons cornmeal 
2 tablespoons sugar 
Butter 

Roll out the pie dough (see recipe) 
into a circle, about an eighth of an 
inch thick. Dust the underside of the 


honey on the tart and serve with 
whipped cream or ice cream. 

Buttcrj 7 Pie Dough 

2 cups sifted flour 
3/4 tablespoon coarse salt 
2/3 cup unsalted butter, cold 
4-6 tablespoons ice water 

With a fork or pastry cutter, mix 
flour, salt, and butter until the mix- 
ture resembles coarse cornmeal. Us- 
ing your hand, work one tablespoon 
of ice water at a time until a slightly 
dry dough ball forms (be careful not 
to overwork the dough). Wrap the 
dough ball in plastic wrap and refrig- 
erate for at least a half an hour. 



Low-Fat Turkey 


Purchase the frozen bird or re- 
move one from freezer and place in 
refrigerator to thaw three days be- 
fore cooking. 

On cooking day, remove any fat 


BETTY 


you can sec. Run your hand under 
the skin, pulling it loose from the tur- 
key breast; remove pockets of fat in 
the area from around the neck and 
tail. Trim away the excess fat on the 
back, skin and all, where skin won’t 
separate easily. Remove excess skin 
around neck area, leaving just 
enough to cover the breast. Place tur- 
key in baking bag, flouring as di- 
rected. Place a wire baking rack in the 


ROHDE 


bottom of roaster pan. Punch holes 
in the bottom (back of bird) of the 
bag to allow fat to drain into the bot- 
tom of the roaster. You may spray 
breast lightly with cooking spray for 
browning. Close bag, place on the 
rack, and punch holes in the top of 
the baking bag. Bake as directed ac- 
cording to weight. Remove from 
oven and let stand about 15 minutes 
before opening and carving. 
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SARA 

Goat Cheese Phyllo 
Purse on Mixed Greens 

PURSES: 

4 sheets phyllo dough 
3 tablespoons melted butter 
3 1/2 to 4 ounces herbed goat 
cheese, cut into 4 slices 

SALAD: 

6 cups mixed greens (butter 
lettuce, red leaf lettuce, 
radicchio, arugula, etc.) 

1/4 cup vegetable or walnut oil 
2 tablespoons raspberry vinegar 
1/2 teaspoon Dijon mustard 
1/2 teaspoon sugar 

1 red Bartlett pear, cored and 

sliced 

2 tablespoons toasted pecan or 

walnut pieces 

Place one phyllo sheet on work 
surface; keep remainder covered 
with plastic wrap and a damp towel. 
Brush edges first with butter, then 
work into center and cut in half 
crosswise. Place one half on top of 
other at forty-five degree angle. Place 
cheese slice in center of phyllo. Bring 
ends together and tie in bundle with 
green onion top just above filling. 
Place on baking sheet; repeat with re- 
maining ingredients. (Cover and 
chill if made ahead.) Preheat oven to 
375 degrees. Bake until golden 
brown, ten to fifteen minutes. 


Dressing 

2 to 3 quarts crumbled dry fat- 
free corn bread 
2 cups chopped onions 
2 cups chopped celery 
2 to 4 cups defatted turkey 
broth 

2 to 4 tablespoons ground sage 
Salt and pepper to taste 
3/4 cup egg substitute or 3 to 4 
eggs 

Fat-free or light margarine 
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BRAN 

For salad, divide greens among 
four plates. Whisk oil, vinegar, mus- 
tard, and sugar in small bowl until 
smooth. Drizzle over greens. Top 
with pear slices and sprinkle with 
nuts. Top each with warm phyllo 
purse and serve. Serves 4. 

Chocolate 
Zabaglione Torte 

CHOCOLATE CAKE: 

1 package (18.25 ounces) 

chocolate cake mix 
3 egg whites 

2 tablespoons flour 
1 3/4 cups water 

ZABAGLIONE CREAM: 

8 egg yolks 
1/2 cup sugar 
3/4 cup dry Marsala 
Pinch of salt 

1 1/2 cups whipping cream 


TOPPING: 

1 milk chocolate bar (7 ounce) 
1 cup espresso, chilled 



Place onions and celery in a 
saucepan and cover with water or 
low-fat chicken broth. Cook until 
crisp and tender. Drain, reserving 
cooking liquid. Set aside. Skim off 
any fat from the chicken broth and 
bring to a boil. Preheat the oven to 
350 degrees. Lightly spray a large 
casserole with vegetable oil cook- 
ing spray. 

In a big mixing bowl, combine 
the corn bread, sage, salt, and pep- 
per. Add the celery and onions, us- 
ing some of the liquid they were 


SCUM 

For the cake, preheat oven to 350 
degrees. Line a 10 1/2 x 15 1 /2-inch 
jellyroll pan with parchment or wax 
paper. Prepare chocolate cake batter 
using egg whites, flour, and water ac- 
cording to directions for reduced fat 
method. Spread batter evenly in pre- 
pared pan. Bake for 15-20 minutes or 
until the top springs back when pressed 
lightly in the center. Loosen cake from 
pan along edges. I n vert cake onto a wire 
rack; peel off pa per. Let cool completely. 

For the zabaglione, in a large bowl 
whisk egg yolks with sugar, Marsala, 
and salt. Set the bowl over a large 
saucepan filled with one inch simmer- 
ing water. Beat mixture at medium 
speed until it triples in volume and 
reaches 165 degrees. Set bowl in larger 
bowl of ice water and continue beating 
until zabaglione has cooled. In another 
large bowl, beat cream until firm peaks 
form; fold zabaglione into whipped 
cream. Cover and chill thoroughly. 

With a vegetable peeler or cheese 
plane, make chocolate curls for gar- 
nish. Grate remaining chocolate with 
hand grater or food processor. Pour 
1 1/4 cups zabaglione into 2 1/2-quart 
glass bowl. Cut cake in three pieces. 
Fit one cake piece on top of cream in 
single layer. Spoon 1/3 cup espresso 
over cake; sprinkle about 1/3 of grated 
chocolate. Layer the remaining ingre- 
dients so that you have three layers of 
cake and four of cream. Garnish with 
chocolatecurls. Cover and refrigerate 
for at least 4 hours. Serves 12. 


cooked in, and 2 cups of defatted 
broth. Stir until well blended. Don’t 
add all the broth at once; add slowly 
until desired consistency. 

Add egg substitute or eggs (if us- 
ing eggs, beat lightly before adding). 
Stir to blend well. Pour into baking 
dish (reserving one cup for gravy) 
and dot with margarine. Bake, un- 
covered, about 40 to 60 minutes — 
depending on size of baking dish. 
Continue to cook for an additional 
30 to 40 minutes or until the desired 
doneness. 



Roast Duckling with Sauce 
of Fresh Strawberries 


4 large onions, diced 
4 young ducklings (3 to 4 
pounds each) 

8 tablespoons salt 
8 teaspoons black pepper 
8 tablespoons thyme 

STRAWBERRY SAUCE: 

2 quarts brown stock 

2 pints strawberries 

3 cups sugar 

1 tablespoon allspice 
1 tablespoon nutmeg 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1/2 to 1 cup cornstarch 

2 to 4 cups strawberry liqueur 

Place onions on the bottom of a large 
baking dish. Trim excess skin off 
ducks. Remove the wings from the 
elbows down. Remove necks, livers, 

JODY 

and gizzards from inside. Place ducks 
breast side up on top of onions. Put 
seasonings in cavity of each duckling. 
Cook uncovered for one hour at 475 
degrees. Turn oven down to 350 de- 
grees and cook for 30 minutes. Re- 
move ducks from pan and cool. 

To bone ducks for serving: 

Lay ducks breast side up on cut- 
ting board. Take a sharp knife and 
make a cut in the middle of each 
breast straight through to the back. 
With this, the duck should be cut in 
half. Slide fingers between meat and 
rib bones, pulling bones away from 
meat. To serve, reheat ducks on 
cookie sheets for 15 minutes at 425 
degrees. Serves 8. 


Strawberry Sauce: in a large sauce- 
pan, bring stock to a boil. Add one pint 
of strawberries and the sugar and spices 
and simmer for 30 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Taste for seasoning. Mix 
cornstarch with the liqueur, making 
sure all the cornstarch is dissolved. 
Bring sauce to a boil; add liqueur 
slowly to desired consistency. Add re- 
maining strawberries and serve. 

Basic Rolled Biscuits 

Preheat the oven to 450 
degrees. 

Whisk together thoroughly: 

2 cups all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1/2 teaspoon baking soda 
1/2 to 3/4 teaspoon salt 
Drop in: 

5 to 6 tablespoons cold, 
unsalted butter, cut into 
pieces 



Cut in the butter w r ith two knives of 
pastry blender, tossing the pieces with 
the flour mixture to coat and separate 
them as you work. For fluff)' biscuits, 
continue to cut in the butter until the 
mixture resembles coarse bread 

WALLS 

crumbs. Do not allow the butter to 
melt or form a paste with the flour. 
Add 3/4 cup buttermilk. 

Mix with a rubber spatula until 
most of the dry ingredients are moist- 
ened. With a lightly floured hand, 
gather the dough into a ball and knead 
it gently against the sides and bottom 
until all pieces adhere and the bowl is 
fairly clean. Transfer the dough to a 
lightly floured surface. With your fin- 
gers, roll out or pat the dough 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut 1 to 2-inch rounds with bis- 
cuit cutter dipped in flour. Place bis- 
cuits on a baking sheet at least one inch 
apart. Bake until golden brown on the 
top for 10 to 12 minutes. Makes 20 
two-inch biscuits. 
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the butteffLy kiN3 

a wdtercoLori/t fo r the New MiLLeNNiuM 

by NANcy woodArd 

iLLu/tratioN/ by Larry /tepheNjoN 



W 

T THAT DROVE LARRY STEPHENSON TO WRITE, ILLUS- 
trate, and self-publish a children's book with an upbeat story 
line about the millennium? The author himself likens it to an 
old Jeep commercial, the one where the driver veers off the road 
into the countryside and a voice-over asks viewers to remem- 
ber when they used to color outside the lines. 

“The world as a whole is kind of like a flock of sheep,” says 
Stephenson, a native Oklahoman who now lives in Wichita, 
Kansas, “I've always had the tendency not to follow the flock.” 
Not only did the first-time author and children's book il- 
lustrator create a positive tale about the millennium — in con- 
trast to the doom and gloom of the Y2K media frenzy, he pub- 
lished a book with forty-six pages (industry norm for children's 
literature is thirty- two) and filled it with more than a dozen 
four-color watercolor illustrations, weaving another hundred 
smaller illustrations throughout the type. The printing alone 
( for a 5,000-book print run) soared to $30,000 — -clear evidence 
of St ep he n so iT s d e ter m i nat io n . 

“I’m proud of 77/ c Butterfly King because it’s the real me,” 
says Stephenson, an illustrator in the licensing industry whose 
drawings of sunflowers with geometric borders have appeared 
on everything from coffee mugs to posters, “This book wasn't 
done for some publishing company,” he adds. Stephenson 
sought the self- publishing route, largely because he wanted to 
see and control the creative process from beginning to end. An 
added bonus? He anticipates greater publishing royalties as the 
book's publisher, author, and illustrator, 

A risk, but one he feels is worth taking. 

With three sons of his own, Stephenson sees a demand for 
books that provide children a sense of what's valuable, particu- 
larly the value of love and truth. “Kids need to recognize their 
own self-worth and believe in themselves,” he says. “These 
values don't come out of following the pack.” 

The Butterfly King , with its festive jewel tones, tells the story 
of King Maximus, his kingdom of “Mill,” and the preparations 
for “the grandest of galas to mark the coming of the next 2,000 


years,” As a part of the festivities, the king hosts a butterfly- 
chasing contest for the hard-to-find checkered butterfly. While 
searching for the prize, one of the king's minions stumbles on 
an even rarer treasure — -truth. 

Although Stephenson is the brainchild behind The Butterfly 
King , his sister, Patti Weinbrenner, served as co-author and 
marketing whiz. Weinbrenner brought her twenty years of mar- 
keting and advertising expertise to the table, and Stephenson 
contributed both his business experience and his talent as a wa- 
tercolor illustrator. After graduating with a double major in art 
and business from then-Central State University in Edmond, 
Stephenson and his wife owned a furniture and interior design 
studio in Ponca City. Stephenson later partnered a small, in- 
dependent oil and gas exploration company. In fact, it wasn't 
until 1986, after the oil business went bust, that the thirty-six- 
year-old Stephenson turned to art as backup. 

“I fell into my groove at that point,” he says. 

Now, after completing his first hook, Stephenson and his 
sister have formed their own publishing company. Jewel Box 
8c Friends. “We call our company jewel Box,” Stephenson ex- 
plains, "because sometimes children’s books are tiny treasures.” 
Together, they plan to publish more of their own books and 

Others with messages similar 
to The Butterfly King — in 
other words, positive, fll 

To order The Butterfly King 
(S 1 9.95 ) t tall (800) 337-6827 or 
Wwwfewelbox -friends. com, The 
hook can also be ordered online 
through amazon.com or Barnes 
Noble. A ho available — prints of 
fo 1 1 r of the book ’s full- page 
illustrations. The prints are 
limited editions, signed and 
numbered on handmade, 
watercolor paper. ( 8 tt x 1 0 $ 1 00; 

I6"x 20": $250.) 
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Sr/rnmneter wtwffy oy his own 
paintings, with art front his 
personal collection mixed in Father 
Gregory Gerrer paints an unidenti- 
fied piece of artwork in his Shawnee 
studio behind St , Benedict 's 
Catholic Church , circa 1 90S. 






* 











By Kathryn uou rn R 


HEN ROBERT GERRER CAME TO GUTHRIE IN 1891 FOR 


the land rush, he hoped to find work as a musician in one 
of two local bands. Earlier that year, the twenty- Four- year- 


old immigrant from Alsace Lorraine left his job as a mounted clarinet player in 
the Hurlheri & Leftwich Circus, where he played popular tunes as his bronco 
j u m p ed ov e r a n o t h e r m o u n t e d b a nd m e ni b e r * W h i l e sc r v i n g a sh o rt stint as a 
San Antonio theater musician, Gerrer — like so many others — heard that land 
was opening up in Indian Territory, Acrobatic horses and second-act crescen- 
dos held little influence over Gerrer when compared with such adventures. 

Yet Gerrer had no idea how adventurous his life would later become as a 
world traveler, artist, and priest; nor could 


he imagine the important role he would 
play in building a center for artistic beauty 
in the wide expanse of prairie soon to be 


the state of Oklahoma. In 1891, Robert 


Gerrer was just another wanderer looking 
for opportunity in Indian Territory. 




Father Gerrer poses with his palette and brush The photographer 
and date of this portrait are not known, but it was signed in the 
lower right comer "'Rev. Gregory Gerrer OS.R . to my dear friend. 


He certainly wasn’t expecting his opportunity to come 
through the Catholic Church. But one day after confession in 
Guthrie, Father Abbot Thomas Duperou, Superior of the 
Benedictine Community at Sacred Heart Mission near 
Konawa, asked Gerrer if he would like to join the priesthood. 
Gerrer accepted the offer and set out the following Monday on 
the long journey by train and prairie schooner through many 
miles of rugged, unsettled countryside to Sacred Heart. His 
Catholic name became “Gregory” in 1892, and it appeared for 
a while that Gerrer would resume his former career as a musi- 
cian when he organized an orchestra for the abbey. As time 
would tell, this was not to be his vocation for the Benedictines, 
After Gerrer joined an art class for the Franciscan sisters held 
in Purcell by artist Kate Weyneck, Abbot-Visitor Leander Le 
Moine noticed Gerrer’ $ exceptional artistic abilities and pro- 
posed sending him to Europe to study art. The summer of 1 900 
found the novice on a ship headed for England, then France, 
a n d m ar ke d t h e begi nningo f his li fel o n g a d ve n t u re w ith t rave I 
and art. Although the vows of a Benedictine monk committed 
him to Hve communally in celibacy and poverty in an exist- 
ence that required death to self. Father Gerrer’s calling in the 


church led him to a life immersed in the delightful sensuality 
of art education and appreciation. As Gerrer’s biographer Anna 
Teresa Brady notes, "It was not the lot of Father Gregory to 
return to a quiet life at his monastery, nor was he destined for 
a missionary post in one of the small parishes of Indian Terri- 
tory; rather he was to bring culture to his abbey and enlight- 
enment to the people in a manner not yet conceived by the 
monk himself” 


E MOINE’S CONFIDENCE IN GERRER’S TAL- 
ent was well placed. Gerrer went on to study 
art in the Middle East and eventually honed 
his artistic skills well enough to paint a por- 
trait of Pope Pius X in 1904 while on an ex- 
tended stay in Rome, To the great satisfaction 
of Gerrer, the Pope asked for a copy of the painting and de- 
clared it his official portrait, Gerrer felt that the Pope seemed 
“the personification of kindness," He records the experience in 
his unpublished autobiography: “The room was flooded with a 
light that reflected on my canvas , . . There was a pleasant smile 
playing gently over the Holy Father’s face, which 1 tried to ex- 
press, especially around his eyes and mouth. It had to be just 
right! Too much one way would make it insipid and too much 
the other way would make it severe.” The portrait — -believed to 
be the only painting of a pope done by an Oklahoman — still 
hangs in the Vatican. The original reigns as the centerpiece of 
the Mabee-Gerrer Museum’s collection of Gerrer’s art, 

Gerrer faithfully recorded his impressions of the places he 
visited while studying art through the years. His tone resembles 
that of a teacher who wishes to re-create the wonderment of 
exotic places for students who will never see such pleasures; 
each detail becomes a cultural lesson. He always returned from 
his travels with something new for the growing collection to 
be housed at the new Catholic University of Oklahoma (now 
St. Gregory’s University), established in 1915. His efforts re- 
sulted in an anthropological oasis of art and culture, and in his 
position as teacher and artist at St. Benedict’s Church, Gerrer 
provided a haven for budding artistic talent among the locals 
when he returned to Shawnee. 

In his autobiography, Gerrer describes his mission in 
Shawnee, "For fifty years, 1 have worked to promote culture 
in this state; first by music, later by art,” One way of accom- 
plishing this goal was through the Society of Oklahoma Art- 
ists, formed to promote appreciation of Oklahoma art and art- 
ists. Gerrer served over eighteen members as the society’s presi- 
dent for two terms, although reluctantly, as he confesses to art 
student and frequent correspondent Sister Mary Agnes of St. 
Joseph’s Academy in Guthrie in 1916: W I did not want it be- 
cause I have too much work already „. but they would not lis- 
ten it [sic]. They told me to sit down and keep still.” 

Gerrer did his part not only to educate his community about 
art, but also about Catholicism. Writing to Sister Mary Agnes 
on September 20, 1915, Gerrer anticipates a talk to the State 
Teachers’ Convention: “I will have to be careful what 1 say 
before about 4,000 teachers. But 1 am surely going to tell them 
what we have done from the days of the Catacombs, through 
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the Dark Ages, to the days of Benedict XV. 1 don't care if they like it or not." His 
comment reveals frustration, perhaps with living in a predominantly Protestant 
region. In another letter of December 2, 1914, he confides to Sister Agnes, “may 
[the Protestants] be able to learn that we have not hoofs and horns.” 

Decidedly conservative in politics as well as art, Gerrer had little sympathy 
for revolutionaries in Europe during the time of World War L Mourning over 
the loss of soldiers during the war, Gerrer notes what for him is an unfortunate 
truth, “It would not be so bad if they would put the socialists, terrorists, anar- 
chists, and God haters in the front ranks and let them get what they deserve, but 
they are usually the ones who stay at home or in the rear under the bread wagon.” 
A man of his times, Father Gerrer was a devoted Catholic whose view of the world 
was sharpened by his own experiences as a European immigrant. Having come 
to the United States with Ids parents during the Franco -Prussian War m 1872, 
he knew firsthand the possible outcomes of political turmoil. 

Gerrer was dedicated to raising money for the Benedictine order. He began 
painting religious art for churches and portraits of local citizens or celebri- 
ties, receiving as much as $ l ,500 for a portrait and $200 to $300 for landscapes. 
Gerrer kept none of the money in accordance with his vows of poverty, in- 
stead giving it to the monastery and museum for acquisitions. 

From his little studio at the back of St. Benedict's Catholic Church in 
Shawnee, Gerrer began holding art classes. Personal letters speak to the flurry 
of activity originating in Gerrer' s studio. Writing to Sister Mary Agnes on Oc- 
tober 16, 191 1, he advises industry: “God gives us the intellect and faculties and 
time to do that. You should at the very least give six hours to painting every day. 
Let someone else attend to the other work.” On December 4, 1912, Gerrer tells 
Sister Agnes: “I was glad to hear that you keep busy with your painting; that is 
the only way to succeed. The Lord will never help us if we neglect it ourselves 
. . . Don't spare your paint. Lay it on heavy and decided.” Along with advice about 
paint, Gerrer also tells Sister Mary Agnes how to buy art and what prices to pay. 


Saintly 

Treasures 

T he mabee-gerrer museum of art 
is possibly Oklahoma's oldest art 
and anthropology museum. Since 
1915, the collection has been housed 
in Father Gregory Gerrer's private 
studio, the administration building at 
Saint Gregory's University, the 
Kirkpatrick Center at Qmniplex, and in 
the present campus facility since 1979. 

Along with educational services, 
the museum offers a glimpse of 
Father Gerrer through acquisitons 
from his world travels. The collection 
features an impressive array of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ethno- 
logical artifacts including Osiris-Tu-Tu, 
the mummy of an Egyptian woman 
who lived to be about thirty. Native 
American art and artifacts also play a 
significant role in the museum's vast 
collection, with many items often on 
loan to other institutions. Recently 
acquired peace medals, originally 



The original museum , shown here in the / 940s, was housed in the administration building 
at St. Gregory's University , The machine gun in the forefront remains in the exhibit, but 
most items shown are no longer part of the museum. 


given by the American government to 
various Indian tribes, have an aca- 
demic appeal for many scholars. The 
collection — ranging from the Renais- 
sance to contemporary — also includes 
works by Bouguereau, Gerome, 
Remington, and the Kiowa Five. 

—Cindy Kelly Houck 

Current exhibits at the Mabee - 
Gerrer Museum indude a juried show 
titled 'Wat/ve Visions /' which runs 
through November 15th. In January 
2000 , rf Stitches in Time/ 1 featuring 
historical and contemporary quilts 
from around the state, wilt open. The 
show is in conjunction with the 
American Craft Museum in New York . 
The museum is open from 10 a.m, to 
4 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and 1 to 4 p.m, Sunday . Admission is 
$3 for adults , S2 for seniors. Students 
with ID and children under twelve 
are admitted free . (405} 878-5300 . 
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H errer had learned to appraise and 

restore art during his travels and studies 
abroad, and he soon made a name for him- 
self among museums thoughout the United 
States and Europe. Working in the highly 

competitive art world, he advised curators 

about art and assessed ihe authenticity of potential purchases. 
In his memoirs, he descibes this time in his life: "I went to sales 
in New York City, in Philadelphia and Chicago. I went to 
expertize' paintings in Alabama, Florida, Washington, Detroit, 
New York, and New Brunswick, Canada . . . i taught summer 
school at Notre Dame for twelve years. 1 painted four portraits 
of Archbishop Curley in Baltimore and one of Bishop Ha fey 
of Raleigh, N.C., and two others in Oklahoma.” He collected 
art everywhere he went and shared his own artistic vision with 
anyone who cared. 

Gerrer s aesthetics did not embrace the modern art then in 
vogue in Europe. Competing for a commission for church art 
at the Cathedral of St. Louis, Gerrer complains to Sister Mary 
Agnes on March 18, 1915, about an artist who “has made two 
angels for $9,000. It looks like the work of the cubists, is as ugly 
as sin and an insult to the good innocent angels.” Gerrer pre- 
ferred realistic portraits and landscapes to the odd-shaped, com- 
plex abstract art of Picasso and others. His view of art included 
reaching for a higher sensibility: “Let us look for works to be 
beautiful and reasonable. I do not mean pretty, neither do 1 mean 
ugly. There are some in our day who make [the | deliberate choice 
of ugliness. We have enough ugliness around us as it is, I say. 
Let us look for the beautiful, the noble, refined and uplifting. 11 
He wished to strive for the ideal, complaining that “Beauty is an 
outcast — -they call it sentimentality,” A visit to a modern art 
exhibit in Europe horrified Gerrer when he saw a painting titled 
“The Suicide.” It drew forth this response: “There is only one 
place such a picture would be fit to hang in, and that is down 
below where they don't shovel snow; and that is the case with 
any other such lugubrious works.” 



Gerrer had noble ambitions to found a “gallery of Catholic 
art,” claiming that, “Our Church mothered the fine arts, and 
we have nothing to show what she did.” Dr. John Cavanaugh 
of the University of Notre Dame first made his dream possible 
when he enlisted Gerrer to restore seventy- four paintings re- 
cently purchased by the university. Gerrer then allied himself 
with Charles A. Wightman to purchase 108 more masterpieces 
of religious art, thus founding the Wightman Memorial Art 
Gallery at Notre Dame. 

This was a feverish undertaking for Gerrer, as he rushed from 
Shawnee to South Bend, Indiana, to clean, catalog, and hang 
new painting purchases for the gallery. He handled restoration, 
authentication, cradling, and shipping details from both loca- 
tions, and he traveled to art auctions and antique galleries to 
purchase works from dealers. He writes in a letter of February 
10, 1925, to Reverend Mathew Walsh of Notre Dame: “ You will 
see by the inclosed [sic] letters of Mr. Wightman that he in- 
tends to keep his gallery ahead of all the universities.” Gerrer 
knew better than anyone how much work this entailed. 

While scouting lor Wightman, Gerrer was always looking for 
valuable finds that would lend financial support to the 
Benedictines who had recently moved from the Sacred Heart 
Abbey to their new Shawnee home at St, Gregory's; from Notre 
Dame he writes in a letter of July 14, 1919, about a recent res- 
toration job: "I wish 1 could have gotten one or two of these 1 
restored. It would have been easy to pay off all the debts on our 
buildings in Shawnee.” 

Gerrer s activities included starting an art gallery and mu- 
seum at St. Gregory's College, Moving his treasures from ihe 
little art studio behind St. Benedict’s to the new location in 1919 
marked the beginning of the museum (although the present- 
day Mabee-Gerrer Museum was not built until 1979), The first 
Hoar parlors of the main building at St. Gregory's served as pic- 
ture galleries for Gerrer’s museum* At this time the collection 
included 6,032 artifacts, the oldest from Egypt and Babylonia. 

Brady cites these artifacts as Gerrer's “tools” for building his 
idea of a Christian universe. “Starting with his own portraits 
and landscapes, he added those of master artists from primi- 
tive times down to modern,” she writes. “He began with an 
Egyptian goose, a Greek figurine, a Buddha, a bit of carved 
ivory, an Indian basket. And somehow out of the apparent con- 
fusion emerged his beautiful dream, alive and attractive to all 
who see the art gallery and museum at Shawnee, Oklahoma.” 
Oriental vases, weapons of South Sea Island natives, and a 
stuffed, two-headed rabbit competed for building space with 
a Rembrandt etching and magnificent late Renaissance reli- 
gious paintings. Many of these items, carefully described and 
catalogued by Gerrer in his autobiography and elsewhere, have 
since been sold or distributed. The present museum, with its 
16,000 square feet of space, holds an estimated 4,000 items. 

His letters record transactions with dealers offering such 
tilings as Eskimo suits and Egyptian mummies. One dealer in 

On May 12 , 1 943, Father Gerrer celebrated his fiftieth mmversaryas a 
member of the Order of Saint Benedict with his sister* Mrs , Mary 
Gerrer Rokknr, and youngest brother, John Gerrer. 
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This original canvas of Pope Pius X by Father Gerrer was painted in 1904 and now hangs in 
the museum. A duplicate, painted immediately after the original, hangs in the Vatican in 
Rome. Most of Gerrer's paintings were signed simply , “Gerrer”; however, the signature on 
this work reads, U RG Gerrer OSB — Rome, 1904.” 


1919 offers Japanese armor, 450 years old, made for a member 
of an ancient Japanese family. Another offers ivory walrus tusks 
and “a complete seal skin, sinew sewed, Alaska dress (coat, 
trousers, boots),” along with “a quiver, two harpoon points, 
one pair of snowshoes, one halibut hook.” These items are still 
included among the holdings of the Mabee-Gerrer Museum. 

Retired Oklahoma Baptist University photography profes- 
sor Jack Putnam remembers looking over the collection as a 
child, with Gerrer as his personal tour guide. “He was a fine 
looking man, not too tall, with a smooth voice, not penetrat- 
ing,” he says. On one trip through the museum, Gerrer opened 
the Egyptian sarcophagus for Putnam to see inside. On an- 
other visit, he let Putnam's friend try on a suit of Italian ar- 
mor. When they strapped the helmet on, the visor was too 


tight, pinching the boy’s ears. “It swelled 
up pretty good, and he was hollering,” 
says Putnam. “Father had to sit down, we 
were laughing so hard.” Putnam recalls 
the antique firearms, ivory carvings, 
candle molds, and Greek and Roman pot- 
tery as his boyhood favorites. 

Y THE 1920s FATHER 
Gregory’s reputation 
as an artist, historian, 
and world traveler was 
legendary. Newspaper 
articles about him be- 
gan to make regular appearances after the 
University of Notre Dame conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1919. It was a natural that the 
priest would be one of seven people 
elected by the Oklahoma Memorial Asso- 
ciation to the Oklahoma State Hall of 
Fame on November 16, 1931. 

Letters of praise and recommendation 
came easily when Anna Brady requested 
them for her biography of Father Gre- 
gory, published as a master’s thesis at 
the University of Oklahoma in 1942. 
Perhaps the most meaningful of these 
came May 9, 1941, from author, lec- 
turer, and art patron Francis C. Kelley, 
Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa: 
“Father Gregory, simple and modest 
monk that he is, did all this not for him- 
self, not for his abbey alone, but for all 
the citizens of our state. It is his delight 
to give unstintedly of his time and 
knowledge when even the least of these 
citizens visits his collection.” 

Gerrer continued to search for artistic 
adventures until the end of his life. Root- 
ing around in New York antique stores in 
1938 he reported finding two gems from 
“a man standing in the door of his shop just like a spider in 
its web, waiting for some poor victim.” Father Gregory rel- 
ished these serendipitous finds. Writing of the experience to 
a friend back home in Shawnee, his comment expresses per- 
fectly his notion of a worthy adventure: “If the good Lord 
guides me rightly, I hope to find a few more lovely things for 
St. Gregory’s.” 

Robert Gerrer began his life’s adventure playing the clarinet 
and guitar on trick ponies for circus-goers. Upon his death on 
August 24, 1946, he logged thousands of miles traveled around 
the world, hundreds of visits to the great cities of western civi- 
lization, countless friendships across America, and a museum 
full of acquisitions. Today, in a happy historical twist, these 
treasures belong to the people of Oklahoma. IQ 
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Seii^viMf Up Oklahoma 


_your 
holidays 



with Made in Oklahoma products. 

Whether you are selecting something 
for your family or to give as a gift, 
Oklahoma products offer an unbeatable 
combination of quality and freshness. 

Write or call for a free subscription to 
our seasonal magazine, Serving Up 
Oklahoma. Packed with recipes and 
consumer information, it’s your 
window to the state’s food industry. 

Oklahoma Dept, of Agriculture 
Market Development Services 

P.O. Box 528804 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
(405) 521-3864 
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Field’s “World’s Best** Pecan Pie originated in Pauls Valley 
when two brothers persuaded their wives to cook pastries for 
their restaurant customers. The same recipes Mrs. I lazel Field 
used in 1925 are followed today. A pure and natural dessert 
with no preservatives or additives, it’s available in the frozen 
food section of your favorite grocery store. 

MAIL ORDER AVAILABLE P.O. Box 7. Pauls Valley. OK 73075 
9 Inch, 2 ii' pie $19.95 y 7381 • (800 

Shipped in a reusable tin Fax (4051 238 5075 

Incl. UPS delivery in USA E-mail: fieldsO lelepath.com 
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Oklahoma's Premier Candle Company Celebrating 30 Years'. 

Two Miles West Of Bartlesville On US Hwy 60 
1-888-636-0351 • www.keepsakecandles.com 


Cusack meats 

An Oklahoma Tradition Since 1933 



Enjoy the holiday season! Spend it with 
your family, not the pots and pans. Delicious 
and ready to eat hickory smoked turkey or ham, 
oven roasted turkey, smoked prime rib, and lots 
more. I Iappv 1 lolidays! 

To order, call (405) 232-2114. 
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GLAZED CHICKEN BREASTS & SLICES. 

\Ll BEEF BURGERS. COUNTRY FRIED STEAKS 


UST HEAT & SERVE 


AYAI I MU E AT YOUR LOCAL GROCE R\ STORE 


Oklahoma Select 


Fresh Pecans for 
$ Your Holiday Baking 

Christinas^ ift List - you 
supply the Iisf^we do the rest! 

Lahdgraf Farms 
Scott and Janif^®Adgraf 
Ht. i, Box 148. 

MadiJI. OK 73446 



LOOKING FOR 
"GREAT WESTERN CUISINE'? 

Visit Our Website and Shop Online With 



www.benjacklarado.com 

or call for free brochure (800) 682-3881 
Our Chuckwagon is Packed with Great Gourmet Foods! 


Tastebud-Tweaking Holiday Gourmet Gift Boxes 
Exquisite Corporate Gift Boxes Also Available 

We Ship Anywhere in the World! Let Us Take Care of 
All Your Shopping and Shipping for the Holidays! 
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Head w 
Country 


Let an Oklahoma State, National and World Bar- B-Q 
Champion help you produce award-winning meals! 

YotTlI find Head Country Bar-B-Q Sauce and All- Purpose 
Championship Seasoning at your favorite grocery store. 

Now shipping gift packs nationwide! Call toll-free (888) 7^2 - 1227- 

Head Country Food Products, Inc. 

2 II 6 North Ash * P.O. Box 2324 * Ponca City, OK 74^02 
(580) 762-1227 • (888) 762-1227 
Fax (580) 765-8867 • www.headcountry.eom 
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long laiting and very moisturizing. 

Other products we carry are custom blended lotions, 
bath gels and bath salts. Stress Relief Eye Pillows, 
essential oils and books. We also hold soap making 
and herb crafting workshops. 

We can be found year-round at the OSU-OKC 
Farmers’ Market, Saturdays 8 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

12732 SE 38th, Choctaw, OK 73020 
(405) 737-7413 • www.lrsoaps.com • lrsoaps@flash.net 
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BRAUM’S 

ORIGINAL 


V Its 


ORIGIN aT 


An Oklahoma 
Holiday Tradition 




ICE CREAM AND 1>AIRY STORES 



A truly unique hot 


pepper souce mode from 
the Caribbean-grown 
Scotch Bonny Pepper. 



GG Foods 

A division of Gourmet Gadgetre, Ltd. 
1105 N.W. Ferris Ave. 

Lawton, Oklahoma 73507-6564 
(580) 248-1837 * Fax (580) 357-7230 



O klahoma Peanuts is truly situated in the heart of peanut 
country, where over 100 million pounds of peanuts ore 
harvested each October, They ore grown in sandy loam soil and 
irrigated from the Rush Springs underground reservoir. These 
elements plus ideal weather conditions make for one of the best 
tasting, highest quality peanuts in the world. Chili pepper and other 
spices are used to create the flngel Fire Hot £ Spicy, and honey is the 
main ingredient in the Angel Sweet Honey Roasted. If you think 
peanuts off the grocery shelf taste good, we guarantee you 
a speciol treat with our fresh-roasted peanuts and other nut products. 
P.0. Box 163, Birvger, OK 73009 
(800) 368-9570 








Serviatg \Jp CMahomo 



Enjoy Flavor... Not Just Heat! 

FESTER'S FAMOUS 


SAlSA Four different flavors False Alarm. Medium for the Masses. 
Pretty Dam Hot. and Stupid Hot we use only Ihe finest ingredients. 

B-B-QSAMCE Great for ribs, steak or chicken 

MEAT RMB Locks in meat's natural |uices — great for grilling! 

FAJfTA MARINADE For out-of*this-world beef or chicken fajitas! 

Call 1-877-HFESTER 

P.O. Box 720778, OKC, OK 73172 www.festersfamous.com 
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SPRINGDALE FOOD COMPANY 

P.O. Box 279, Sayre. OK 73662 • (580) 928-2598 


Gifts from 
Oklahoma’s Oldest 
Cheese Factory 



or take a tour of our factory where you can order from 


our on-line catalog at: wuw.watongacheese.com 

Visit us at these locations: 

314 E. 2nd, Watonga, OK 73772 
4304 N.W. 39th Expressway, Oklahoma City, 731 12 
Other locations opening soon 



Jethro’s 


BEEF JERKY 

NO MSG — NO ADDED PRESERVATIVES 

JETHRO’S JERKY CO. 

KIEFER, OK 74041 • (918) 321-5500 
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National Jousting J - 1 
Tournament and III 

if 

Boare’s Heade Feaste a 

, 1 14 n * 1 1 1 November 13 & 1 


Highway 69 Nunh of Muskogee 
3400 Fem Mountain Rd. • Muskogee, OK 74401 
(918) 687- 3625 * (800) 4394)658 
E-Mail: thecnsiie#thecasile,org * Website: www»theeasiIe,org 



V2K New Years Eve Party — December 31 
Yfci r (I is Gras — March 
Oklahoma Renaissance Faire — May 




Ciao Y’all! 

Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy — has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in 
unselfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three gene rations. 

* Mierobrewery 
* Perfect For tour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 


rSTABUSIIED t?Z5 * KREBS. OK 
fiyJU 9ia£ian ftuiAine. 


Open M-Sai 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 * Fax (918)423-7859 



Hundreds of thousands of bright twinkling lights! Exciting new animated displays! 
Plus appearances by Santa, rides in a horse drawn carriage and more! 

Visit Bartlesville ’s Fantasy Land Forest 
Open nightly 6-10 p.m. • November 1 9- Decent her 30, 1999 

For information call (918) 336-6275 

Sponsored by Great Plains. Coca t \>ki. t ■ S ( 'elhtlar and WestStarBank 
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Tex Crockett on South Dakota is one of more than 124 black and white photographs featured 
in “Rodeo's First Professional Photographer, A Retrospective” The exhibit features the work of 
Ralph Russell Doubleday and is on display November I - December 31 at the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City , 1700 Northeast 63rd Street t (405) 478-2250. 


BARTLESVILLE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Frank Phillips Home Nov 14: Frank Phillips 
Birthday Celebration, Dec 1 - Jan 6: Christ- 
mas Decorations. (918) 336-2491 

Price Tower Arts Center 330 Johnstone. 
Nov 8-28: Bartlesville Invents. Dec 3-Jan 9: 
Christmas Around the World (918) 336-4949 

Nov 19-Dec 30 Fantasyland of Lights & 
Home for the Holidays, Johnstone Park, 
(918) 336-6275 

Dec 3-18 Wonderland, Woofaroc Ranch Mu- 
seum & Wildlife Preserve, (918) 336-0307 

KINGFISHER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Chisholm Trail Museum Nov 6: Basket Weav- 
ing Workshop. Nov 20, Dec 18: Tatting Work- 
shop. Dec 4: USS Oklahoma Informative Talk, 
(405) 375-5176 

Nov 7 Merchant’s Christmas Open House, 
Main Street, (405) 376-5252 

Nov 21 -Dec 31 Kingfisher in Lights, Okla- 
homa Park, (405) 375-4131 

Dec 4 Holiday of Lights Christmas Parade, 
124 S Main. (405) 375-4445 

Dec 5 Christmas Celebration, Governor Seay 
Mansion, (405) 375-5176 


LAWTON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Nov 18-21 The Mousetrap, Cameron Univer- 
sity Studio Theatre, (580) 581 -2478 
Nov 21 -Jan 1 Boulevard of Lights, Gore Bou- 
levard, (580) 355-3541 

Dec 3,4 The Nutcracker, McMahon Memorial 
Auditorium, (580) 357-2700 
Dec 3-18 Scrooge, John Denney Playhouse, 
(580)355-1600 

Dec 10 Christmas Open House, Percussive 
Arts Society Museum, (580) 353-1455 

MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

The Castle of Muskogee Nov 13,14: Boare's 
Heade Feaste. Dec 4,5: Dickens Christmas 
Bazaar, Dec 31: New Year's Eve Y2K, (918) 
687-3625 

Civic Center Nov 26,27: ABWA Arts & Crafts 
Show, (918) 687-0230, Dec 17-1.9: Indian 
Youth Basketball Tournament, (918) 682-9009 

Nov 16-Dec 6 Festival of Trees, Conners 
State College, (91 8) 687-7647 
Nov 25-Jan 1 Garden of Lights Festival, 

Honor Heights Park, (918) 684-6305 

Dec 4,5 Kelly B, Todd Tour of Homes, 

Citywide, (918) 682-9357 


NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Sooner Theatre Dec 3,4: Hansel & GreteL Dec 
4,5: Arnahl 8 the Night Visitors, (405) 364-8962 
Tribes Gallery 307 E Main St. Nov 20: Holiday 
Show— Spirit Winds. Dec 1 8: American Indian 
Art Calendar Signing. (405) 329-4442 
Nov 13,14 End of School & Fall Camp Outs, 
Thunderbird Riding Stables. (405) 321 -4633 
Nov 22-Jan 2 Holiday Gift Gallery, Firehouse 
Art Center, (405) 329-4523 
Dec 3 Holiday Celebration, Andrews Park, 
(405) 366-5472 

Dec 11 Christmas Parade, Downtown, (405) 
329-5108 

Dec 12 Christmas Tour, Cleveland County 
Historical House. (405) 321-0156 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing Blvd, 
Dec 9-23: Holiday Pottery Sale, Dec 9- Jan 
15: Perceptions: Dennis R. Johnson Si Patrick 
Synar. (405)951-0000 

I AO Art space 1 N Hudson. Nov 13: Not So Silent 
Night. Nov 1 9- Dec 31 : John Hill: The Circum- 
stances of Things, Quiet Places: Selections by 
Wendy Mahsetky-Poolaw, and Amiralavi: Be- 
hind the Counter. (405) 232-6060 
NaEI Cowboy Hall of Fame 1700 NE 63rd St. 
Nov 1 -21 : Traditional Cowboy Arts Associa- 
tion. Dec 16: Michael Martin Murpheys Cow- 
boy Christmas Ball. (405) 478-2250 
Omniple* 2100 NE 52nd St. Nov 1-21: The Ex- 
plorers, Nov 1-21: Stardust, Nov 1 -Dec 21 : Au- 
tumn Nights. Nov 12,13: Prairie Dance Theatre 
Holiday Sampler. Nov 26-Jan 2: Holiday 
Treefest. Nov 26- Jan 2: Star of Wonder, Dec 3- 
Jan 2: IAG: 24 Works on Paper. (405) 602-6664 
Nov 18-Dec 31 Treasures of Deceit, Gkia- 
homa City Arts Museum, (405) 946-4477 
Dec 7-31 Victorian Christmas Decorations, 
Overholser Mansion, (405) 528-8485 

ON THE STAGE 

Rose State College Performing Arts Theater 

Nov 2-7: Victor/Victoria, Nov 12,13: Senti- 
mental Swing. Nov 19,20: My Country, Dec 2- 
4,10-12; Yuletide Magic. (405) 733-7960 

Nov 4-6 Crazy for You, Oklahoma Christian 
University, (405) 425-5440 
Nov 26-Dec 19 Under the Christmas Tree* 

City Arts Center, (405) 951 -001 1 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds Nov 7-20: World Champi- 
onship Quarter Horse Show. Nov 27 -Dec 4: 
Naft Reining Horse Futurity. Dec 6-11: 
World Championship Barrel Racing Futurity, 
(405) 297-8938 


November ■ December 1999 
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ANTIQUES 


23rd Street Antique Mall 


Voted Best Antique Shop 

in Oklahoma City 
Specializing in Quality Antiques 
85 Dealers in 1 LQOO Square Feet 



4 blocks cast of 1 44 on NW 23rd 

miNwnrdsu 

Oklahoma City OK 73107 

( 405 ) 947-5800 









s4(t&<$ue4. 

A beautiful collection 
of fine European furniture 
from France. England and Italy 


Tuesday -Saturday 


11:00 am. to 5:00 p.m. 
4209 N Western 
Oklahoma City 
(405) 524-1609 



American & European Antiques, Quality Furniture, Paintings, Clocks, Glass, Silver, Objets chart, Collectibles 


T he J^ntique Centre 
at Classen Circle 

1433 NW Expressway, 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 18 

(405) 842-0070 

10-6 M-Sat, 1-5 Sun. 



OtX*m m rn 




cAtaif JTntique Centre in 
the ^Historic i _Miy Theatre 


Oklahomtitlj’s 
Two Jinest JTntique cjkialls 


1515 N May, 

Oklahoma City, OK 73107 
(405) 947-4447 
10-6 M-Sat., 1-5 Sun. 








CALENDAR 


The End of a 
December Day 

The air’s turnin’ cold, and you shiver. 
The frost is starting to lay. 

You think of the storms building up north 
at the end of a December day. 

The approaching Christmas season 
stirs up thoughts you’d never say. 

Your mind travels back to days gone by 
At the end of a December day. 

Life travels at a pre-set rhythm. 

We can’t change it, anyway. 

We’re all gettin’ closer to windin’ it up 
like the end of a December day. 

— Joe Kreger 

Poet Laureate of Oklahoma 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens Reno & Robinson. 
Nov 16: Statehood Day. Nov 25- Jan 1 : Crystal 
Lights in the Crystal Bridge. (405) 297-3995 
Myriad Convention Center 1 Myriad Gardens. 
Nov 12-14: Home & Garden Show. Dec 4,5: 
African Expo. Dec 31 -Jan 2: Continental An- 
tique Show. (405) 297-3300 
Nov 5,6 Lebanese Food Festival, St. Elijah's 
Church. (405) 755-7804 

Nov 1 1 Veteran’s Day Ceremony, 45th Infan- 
try Division Museum, (405) 424-5313 
Nov 19-Dec 31 Holiday Lights Spectacular, 

Joe B. Barnes Regional Park. Midwest City. 
(405) 739-1288 

Nov 20-Dec 26 Christmas Wonderland, The 

Children’s Center. Bethany, (405) 789-671 1 

Dec 3-5 Living Christmas Pageant, Boys 
Ranch Town. Edmond, (405) 341-3606 
Dec 11 A Cowboy Christmas, Stockyards 
City. (405) 235-7267 

Dec 31 Opening Night, Downtown. (405) 
270-4848 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Omniplex Dec 1 1 : Gingerbread House Work- 
shop. Dec 27-31: Ms. Frizzle — Interactive Sci- 
ence Shows. (405) 602-6664 

Nov 20 Holiday Decorating Clinic, Myriad Bo- 
tanical Gardens. (405) 297-3995 
Dec 20-23 Winter Break Camp: Gift Making 

City Arts Center, (405) 951 -0000 


PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Poncan Theatre Dec 12: Silver Bells & Dia- 
monds. Dec 18: Hometown Christmas Re- 
view. Dec 30: Argus Hamilton. Dec 31: 100 
Years of Broadway. (580) 765-0943 

Nov 25 Pioneer Woman 10K & 2K Fun Run, 

Pioneer Woman Museum, (580) 765-6108 

Dec 4 Millennium Ball, Marland Estate Man- 
sion, (580) 763-5881 

Dec 5-26 Christmas Tree Collage, 819 E 

Central. (580) 765-9746 

Dec 10 Historic Homes Holiday Tour, 

Citywide, (580) 763-8067 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum Nov 5-Dec 5: American Art 
in Miniature ’99. Dec 3: Gifts of Pride and 
Love. Kiowa & Comanche Lattice Cradles. 
(918) 596-2700 

Philbrook Museum of Art Nov 1 -26: Philbrook 
Collects: Building a Contemporary Collection. 
Nov 1 -Jan 2: The Artist’s Book: The Book as a 
Work of Art. Nov 1-Jan 2: Celebrating 60 
Years: The Anniversary of the Opening of the 
Philbrook Museum of Art. Nov 2: Fine Arts 
Outreach. Nov 4: Life Drawing. Nov 7: Draw- 
ing from the Collection. Nov 21 -Dec 5: Festival 
of Trees. Dec 5: The Hollywood Portraits of 
George HurreJI. Dec 19: Collecting for a New 
Century. (918) 749-7941 

Nov 2-23 ARTworks ’99, Holland Hall School. 
(918) 481-1111 

Nov 4-Dec 10 Daniel Lang Retrospective, 

Alexandre Hogue Gallery. (918) 631-2202 

ON THE STAGE 

Heller Theatre 5328 S Wheeling. Nov 18: Teen 
Laughing Matter Improv. Nov 19: The Big Tur- 
key. Dec 2-4, 9-1 1: Dream Lori. Dec 17: Holi- 
day Cheer. (918) 746-5065 
Trinity Episcopal Church Nov 2: Triad. Nov 9: 
Organist Edwin Day. Nov 1 6: ORU Choirs. Nov 
23: Tulsa Recorder Concert. Nov 30: Trio 26. 
Dec 7: Holland Hall Singers. Dec 14: Will 
Rogers High School Chorale. Dec 21 : Coven- 
try Chorale. (918) 582-4128 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd St. 
Nov 5: Death on the Downbeat. Nov 5.6.7: 
Na Floresta. Nov 5-1 1 The Innocents. Nov 
12: Mark Plotkin. Nov 13: Stephanie Chase. 
Nov 14: Case of the Missing Concert. Nov 
1 6: Kibbutz Contemporary Dance Company. 
Nov 1 9,20: The 20th Century. Nov 20: Music 
at Versailles: A Royal Entertainment. Nov 21: 
An Irish Christmas. Nov 26,27: Home for the 
Holidays. Dec 9-22: A Christmas Carol. Dec 
11: Hans Brinker’s Christmas. Dec 17-26: 
The Nutcracker. (918) 596-7122 

November • December 1999 


University of Tulsa 600 S College. Nov 7: TU 
Orchestra. Nov 14: Chorale Concert. Nov 21 : 
University Chorus/Tulsa Oratorio Choir Con- 
cert. Dec 1-5: Theater Production of Equus. 
Dec 5: Lessons and Carols. (918) 631 -2262 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tulsa Garden Center Nov 17: Brown Bag 
Lunch Lecture. Nov 20,21: Fall Flower Show. 
(918) 746-5125 

Nov 5-7 Tulsa Arts & Crafts Fall Festival, 

Expo Square, (918) 664-4162 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Nov 11-14 Tulsa Indian Actors' Workshop — 
An Evening at the War Bonnet, Tulsa Per- 
forming Arts Center, (918) 596-71 1 1 

WAGONER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Civic Center Nov 5,6: Dinner Theatre. Nov 19-Dec 
21 : Holiday Concert Series. (918) 485-3414 

Nov 5-7 Fall Festival, Sequoyah State Park, 
(918) 772-2108 

Nov 24-Jan 2 Christmas Celebration, 

Citywide. (918) 485-3414 

Nov 25 Thanksgiving Dinner Buffet, Western 
Hills Guest Ranch, (918) 772-2545 
Dec 2 Christmas Parade, Downtown, (918) 
485-3414 

OUT AND ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

State Capital Publishing Museum Guthrie. 
Nov 25-Dec 31: Victorian Christmas Tree 
Exhibit. Dec 3-18: Wassail Hours. (405) 
282-4123 

Nov 1-21 American Indian Realism, Museum 
of the Cherokee Strip. Enid. (580) 237-1907 
Dec 1-31 Stars of the West Historic Holiday 
House Decorations, Pawnee Bill Ranch, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 
Dec 1-31 Victorian Christmas Decora- 
tions, T.B. Ferguson House. Watonga. 
(580) 623-5069 

Dec 1-Jan 5 Pioneer Christmas, Sod House 
Museum, Aline. (580) 463-2441 

ON THE STAGE 

Dec 3,4,9-12 Greater Tuna, Community Play- 
house. Broken Arrow, (405) 258-0077 
Dec 10-12 Nutcracker Ballet, Simmons Cen- 
ter, Duncan, (580) 252-3071 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Pawnee Nation Reserve Nov 11: Veteran’s 
Day Dance. Dec 25: Christmas Day Dance. 
(918) 762-4691 

Nov 20 Choctaw Intertribal Arts & Crafts 
Show, Fairgrounds, Durant, (580) 924-9411 
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CALENDAR 


GIFTS 

CULTURE AND HISTORY 

1 999 Cherokee Nation Inauguration Video, l oll free, 
(888) 600-2922* $39,95 + 55 S & H 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AMERICA'S CLASSIFIEDS 
Not a loan. Not a bankruptcy. Lower payments and 
interest instantly. Private. Call Amerlx now. (800) 
847-5912 (ext. 4252). 

FINANCIAL OPTIONS 

Purchasing Owner-Financed mortgages. Call for a 
free quote. Chk kasha, OK (800) 8 1 9- 2430. 

JEFF MCCORMICK, DDS 
Fourteen years dental implant services. Ten years 
teaching. Crown, bridge, and restorative dentistry, 
OKC, OK (405) 232-0303. 

MUSEUMS AND SHOPS 

INTER-TRIBAL DESIGNS 

Native American -made jewelry. Concho belts, 

K ach i na s, on c- o f- ki n d Ch ri si mas or na men t s. G KC, 
OK (405) 943-7935. 

JASMINE MORAN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
Exhibits and outdoor play area. Great hands-on tun! 
Tuesday -Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Sunday 
1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Seminole, OK (405) 382-0950. 


RESTAURANTS 

PETE'S PLACE 

Family-style Italian cuisine, served in unselfish 
portions. Microbrewery, banquet facilities, Krebs 
OK (918) 423-2042 


OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

$4.00 $3.50 $3.00 

Rales are per word per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as two words. To reserve your classified call (800) 
777- 1 793* or mail your classified with payment to: 
Classified Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 


Nov 20,21 Indian Territory Festival, Central 
Park, Broken Arrow, (918) 843-1707 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Nov 12,13 Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals Ro- 
deo, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Nov 12-14 Folk Festival, Beavers Bend Resort 
Park, Broken Bow, (580) 494-6497 
Nov 13 Holiday Festival, Medicine Park Music 
Hall, Medicine Park, (580) 529-2626 
Nov 18-Dec 31 Festival of Light, Shannon 
Springs Park, Chickasha, (405) 224-0787 
Nov 26-Jan 1 Festival of the Lights, Down- 
town Square, Cordell. (580) 832-3538 
Nov 29-Dec 31 Christmas Festival of Stars, 
Citywide, Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 
Nov 30 Festival of the Lights, Downtown, 
Clinton, (580) 323-2222 

Dec 4 Christmas Festival, Red Barn & Main 
Street, Shattuck, (580} 938-281 8 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Nov 4 Will Rogers Birthday Party, Dog Iron 
Ranch, Oologah. (918) 443-2790 
Nov 5,6 Oklahoma Mennonite Relief Sale, 
Fairgrounds Pavilion, Enid, (580) 267-3376 
Nov 5-7 Fall Trout Tourney, MarVsl Resort, 
Gore, (918)489-2295 

Nov 8*27 Eagle Watches, Beavers Bend Re- 
sort Park, Broken Bow, (530) 494-6556 
Nov 1 1 Veteran's Day Ceremony, Courthouse 
Square, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Nov 11 Veteran's Day Program, Fort Gibson 
Natl Cemetery, Fort Gibson. (918) 478-2334 
Nov 16,17 Statehood Day, Oklahoma Territo- 
rial Museum, Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 
Nov 18-20 Holiday Open House, Main Street, 
Jenks, (918) 299-5005 

Nov 19-21 Dickens Holiday Celebration, 

Downtown, Claremore, (918) 341-8615 

Nov 20-Dec 31 Lighting the Trail, Fuqua 
Park/Citywide, Duncan, (580) 255-3644 
Nov 23-Dec 26 Holiday Celebration, Central 
Boulevard, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
Nov 23-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park, 
Hightower Park, Aftus, (580) 481 -2266 
Nov 23-Dec 31 Wintersmith Wonderland, 
Wintersmith Park. Ada, (530) 436-6300 
Nov 23-Jan 1 Christmas City Lights, Down- 
town. McAlester, (918) 423-2550 
Nov 25-Dec 28 Parsons Christmas Light 
Fantasy, Turkey Greek Landing Road, 
Ringold, (580) 876-3689 
Nov 26-Dec 19 Christmas Lite Tour, Blue Jay 
Gardens Herb Farm, Haskell. (918) 482-3465 
Nov 26-Dec 31 Christmas in the City of 
Magnolias, Carl Albert Park. Durant, (580) 
924-0848 

Nov 26-Jan 1 Enid Lights Up the Plains* 

Downtown, Enid. (580) 234-1052 


Nov 27-Dec 24 Territorial Christmas Cel- 
ebration* Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
Nov 27-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park* Ackley 
Park, Elk City, (580) 225-0207 
Dec 1-31 Stained Glass Group Tours* 
Citywide, Shawnee, (405) 275-9780 
Dec 1-Jan 1 Christmas Celebration* River 
Park, Webbers Falls, (918) 464-2920 
Dec 3-31 Christmas in the Park, Fort Cobb 
State Park, Ft. Cobb, (405) 643-2249 
Dec 3-31 FantasyLand* Turner Falls Park, 
Davis, (580) 369-2402 

Dec 3-31 Lights on Lake Texoma, Texoma 
State Park, Kingston, (580) 564-231 1 
Dec 4 Town & Country Christmas Home 
Tour, Citywide, Tuttle* (405) 381-4600 
Dec 4-25 Winter Wonderland, S.H. 7, Sul- 
phur, (580) 622-2824 

Dec 5 Holiday Home Tour* Citywide, Miami, 
(918)542-4481 

Dec 5 Holiday Home Tour, Citywide, Perkins, 
(405) 547-2000 

Dec 9 Arbuckle Country Christmas Tour of 

Homes* Citywide, Sulphur, (580) 622-2824 

Dec 11,18 Christmas Train, Fountainhead 
State Park, Cheeotah. (91 8) 689-4607 

RUNS, RIDES* & WALKS 

Nov 13 Boot Scoot 'n 5K Run, East Broad- 
way, Fairvtew, (580) 227-2527 
N o v 1 3* 1 4 , 20 Wilde rnes s H i ke* WiCh ita Mou n - 

tains Wildlife Refuge, Indiahoma, (560) 429-3222 

LIVING HISTORY 

Nov 12*13 Civil War Era Candlelight Tour* 

Fort Washita, Durant, (580) 924-6502 

D e c 3, 4 1 906 C a n d lelig ht To u r, Ch ickasaw Nat 1 
Recreation Area, Sulphur, (580) 622-3165 
Dec 1 0,1 1 1 848 Candlelight Tour, Fort Gibson 
Historic Site, Fort Gibson, (918) 478-3355 

For more Calendar listings, visit our 
website at www, oklahomatoday.com. 

Dates and times are subject to change; please 
con firm before attending any event. The 
calendar is a free service published a 
space-available basis. To be considered , 
please mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date , time, place ; address , admission prices , 
and both a contact telephone number and a 
phone number that can be published. 
Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to publication 
fi.e. March-Aprd events must arrive by 
December I). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, PAX Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152, or fax: 
(405) 522-458 8. Address electronic mail to 
ca len da r@o klaho 1 1 ta tot lay. co m. Qt tes turn s ? 
Call (405) 52J -2496: we cannot, however , 
take listings over the telephone . 
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RED CARPET COUNT R Y 


Northwest 

INN 

d 


AAA-APPROVED 

Non-Smoking rooms 
Indoor Pool 
Game room 
HBO & In- Room Movies 
Restaurant & lounge 

Complimentary 
Coffee & Newspaper 
Delivered to Yol k 
DOOR DAILY 


NORTHWEST INN 

Hwy. 270 ci lie] First Street 
P.O, Box 100 f> 
woodward, ok 73803 
(530) 258*7600 

For Reservations Only Call: 
800-727-7808 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall-To-Wall Hospitality 




rjdeos • 

x «Ti\ i I F ’ i , 


piii£ • Museums 


Drawer IJ. Aka, OK 7.1717 
(800) 447-2698 
wwxv.redcaipetoountiy.coni 


BEST WESTERN 
TOWNSMAN INN 

Giiynimi's Finest Lodging 


Indoor Pool ■ Spa 
Fitness Center * Jacuzzi Suites 
Extended Stay Suites 
Meeting Room/Reunion Center 
Free Continental Breakfast 
Kids under 12 stay Tree 
Beautifully Landscaped 


Serving the 
OJikdiomfl Pcmfiflndlc 
Guymtm Reservations 
(800) 24541335 

best wes te rn , com/to wnsman i nn 
jet. Hwys.US 34. 412 & 3 
Guymtm, Oklahoma 73942 



Open nightly November 24 - New Years Eve 
Fireworks display at midnight New Years Eve 

Miniature train rides through die park * Colored 3-D animated displays 
Spectacular lighting of the historic swinging bridge 

Located 1/2 mi, east of the crossroads of State Hwy 33 and US Hwy 81 
just a short drive from Oklahoma City, Enid* Woodward, and Guthrie! 

For more information eaU (405) 375-4445 or write 
Kingfisher In Lights, P.0, Bos 535* Kingfisher, OK 73750 
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Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 
Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

Doc Gardner College Rodeo 

Wade Hayes in Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts & Crafts Show 

NW Oklahoma Jr, Rodeo 

Corn Stalk,„Guynian's version of Woodstock 
Guymon Rodeo 


November 6-7, 1999 

December 1 -January i 

December 4, 1999 

January l -April 30, 2000 

Early April 2000 

April 29, 2000 

May 4-7, 2000 

May 6, 2000 

May 5-6, 2000 

Mid-June, 2000 

July, 2000 

Late August, 2000 


O K L s\ M Q fSA 
AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 









FRONTIER COUNTRY 

CHICKASHA OKLAHOMA CITY GUTHRIE 


Festival of Light 

Rated Oklahoma's #» light show, i/our group will praise 
the Chickasha Festival of Light celebration! Voted in 
the 1996 Top ico Events by the North American Bus 
Association. A must-see with over 2 , 000.000 lights. 


I 

P. O. Box 2381* ChickasH^ 

www.fe^-x 


P*n‘>rt5gf4p?i by Chur Southerland 


Enjoy Central Oklahoma’s 

Frontier Country 

Holiday Events! 

FRONTIER 

Cnniil OUdnmi'i COUNTRY 

. m \ + 


Visit the award-winning holiday events and attractions 
throughout Frontier Country this holiday season. 
Call today for your FREE guide to 
central Oklahoma's Frontier Country 

(800) 386-6552 
of visit us at www.oklourismxoitt 


DOWNTOWN OKLAHOMA CITX 

pul the Myriad Botanical Cardens at the top of your 
■Bik'L I list of holiday destinations this year. A Yuletlde feast 

’ C m ^ or sf:n&es awaits you in the Crystal Bridge Tropical 
4 ^ - Conservatory, one of Oklahoma's lop tourist attractions, 
y It's the perfect I topical getaway for the holidays! 

[ Hours: Mon. - Sat.* 9am-6pm; Sun.* 1 2-6pm 

' \ „ , Extended holiday hours: Dec. 18-25, 9am- 9 pm 

(405) 297-5995 


Lyric for the Holidays 1 . 


2000 SEASON 

WEST SIDE STORY June 6-17 

TOE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
DROOD June20-July I 

BIC. RIVER July 4- 13 

A FUNNY THING 
HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM July 18-29 

DAMES AT SEA August 1-12 

Lyric tickets make a great 
Christmas gyjil 

Gift certificates satiable for season 
and single tickets - call today! 

(405) 524*9312 

^ -4r 


P OLLAR D 

w 

qJP 

POLLARD THEATRE 

presents 


TERRITORIAL 

CHRISTMAS 

CAROL 

by Stephen P. Scott 

NOV. 26 & DEC. 23 

120 W. Harrison, Guthrie 
(405)282-2800 


A Ctffiem dtor I d LaigsSOft Unr/eraty 
L tic tkishiip Arts and Hirnairflus Council 


Fri. - Sun. 
Dec. 5*5* 




Sec over 40 
beautifully 
decorated trees! 
November 26 - January 2 


Shop for 
handmade 
crafts & unique 
gifts. 


MNiPLEX 


fMariqjglm 


'Show od and reces.^ 
II off adult &5bf offend 6 
senic* ciiizen odmi»icwi to 

Oflinjpse-*, Dec 3-5, 1 999 


21 00 NE S2nd Street » Oklahoma City, OK « |405)602-OMNI • www.onmiplex.oig 









.Enjoy CentraJ^OklaBbmas 


Frontier Country 


Holiday Events! 
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V i'^t t t he v i n m rig-^h pi t5 and afea&ohS^p 
^tfiTou^hout Fr oti ti£ Njpu ni m th \> holiday season/- ^ 
Call todav for votir ^fcE-g^^deto^rftral 6klahomS ^ r 
Frontier (800f38;^135p2 

or visit us ar w^w,oldodtS^,£^m 

is£ 'A 


W.U V, 


Find (he Perfect Gift! 


Jcewelry ■ Palteiy - TTee OnMmenls 
Tuned Wood ■ Sliined Glass ■ Herbal Gills 

FnM^rtsioiffoiiGM^ 
toewirnoeoojourlisU ltaoriplinolln! trail 
lira ji f i nudr nt (Ikl iiiimi lit idle nid lit is« 

THE FIREHOUSE ART CEfiTER 

444 S. FLOOR NORMAN (405)129-4523 

DKFri9S'UIDeSiti-S FJirmlnl litiars in iktrtnbrf 


Welcome the Year ^ooo with the 
glamour and glitz it deserves. 
From festive holiday parties to 
New Year extravaganzas, we've 
got the costume for you! 


Main St 
Downtown Norman 
{405) 329-5108 

We ship anywhere - custom orders. 
Group, cruise and theatrical rates available. 
Member. National Cos turners Association 


JACOBSON HOUSE 



For Biuuie,^ or Leisure. , , 

HIQVDERBmO 
LtODOEl 

u the Place to Stay! 

Located conveniently near* Oklahoma University and downtown 
Norman, this privately-owned lodge oilers a ejuiet atmosphere, 
Immaculate accomodations and a friendly, professional staff. 

Free Continental Breakfast • Free HBO, DLneyv CNN and FS PN 
Free local calls * Heated Outdoor pool • Kitchenette suites 
Microwaves and refrigerators available 

1430 24th Ave. SW, Norman, OK 73072 
For reservations or rates call roll f ree: (800) 432-2473 

A a exceptional value at an exceptional price 




sitfjjMi t\m & twi#ra ii *m • ciustrh a [<m Pfiooucn * mms i urns a emu m 
OsiOtHii firnpim runhh^*; g ahim * num amtsv m Ryu a oi* on i 

s?? buchahan ilia urn coMft. horman, ok nm - im mm 


Have oh EncIfaKtiitg 

ffolvdatf adventure! 
HomacI and Cretcl 

Dec, 3* 8pm & Dec, 4, 2pm 
Amqhl oiid tkc Might Visitor* 

Dec. 4, 8pm • Dec. 5, 3pm 
Plus traditional and classic holiday music perforated by 

the Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company 
at the Sooner Theatre 

101 £. Main. Norman * 

Tickets: S3 


■4 


For Reservations, call 
(4 OS) 364 8962 








C hHstmm c T\ i ^c ^Oklahoma L tty 

^philhnmicnic 
^omtbs the. Reason 

diPlSiM/ts in ihc 'papfc 

/iiiUenuitua in Chakon 

/Plano p s /Mopt/i 'pole 
£ 

Cxtmoaatwza 

For more information, please 
call (405) 3 54-8442. 











The Best of Tulsa! 
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Bridal Registry 
{ liurlrs;*' .Loral Delivery 
I + mill Door Parking 

l umjdmiiuUary t Jill W rajj 
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azaar 

London Square 


5800 S. Lewis* Tulsa • 918-747-2531 


Appeal to the Great Spirit 



$162.50 

Shipping available 


Downtown -i0 1 E. 1 1 til St. 
Tulsa, OK 74120 
(918) 58245372 

Wood kind Hills Mall 
(918) 250*3601 


The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit is an honored 
symbol of Tulsa's 
Central High School 
and a prominent 
attraction at Tulsa’s 
Woodward Park, This 
is a 1 2” bronzite replica 
of the well-known 
statue by Cyrus Dalliii. 





INDIAN 

STORE 


Maid America 

PROFESSIONAL CLEANING SERVICE 

“Service tailored to your needs.,/' 

Beds Made * Dishes Washed * Pots Scrubbed 
Tables Wiped * Faucets Polished * Floors 
Mopped * Rugs Vacuumed * Laundry Done 
Kmckknacks Dusted • Porches Swept and. . 
oh, did we mention Doorknobs, Switch plates 
and Mirrors. ,.Sh(n«d? 

Call Maid America today (918) 832-9008 
Uniformed Maids. Guaranteed Cleaning 
DEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE 


(918) 832-9008 








Thanks to our customers 
for another great year! 


CrO’s $ipe 
Stjoppe, litt). 

"Fine Cigars at Fair Prices" 

Oklahoma's Oldest Pipe Shop 
with the widest selection 

Mail orders welcome. 

Call for free catalog. 

2002 Utica Square. Tulsa 74114 
(918) 742 4996 - (800) 886 4996 

www. ted spi pesho pxom 


Order lull t ree: I -800-665- 1233 


w >v w. nietsA nsgi ft s.co m 


^ . 

I lir ( J J;i/ii ■ K13K A S Lcwk Tulsa. OK 7-1 1 37 


Oklahoma 
Collector Plates 


* Firsi in ;i series of lour 

- 1 hndcrafted Crested Anmetale 
■ 9 r ‘ in diameter 
- Original design by An Nielsen, 
Oklahoma artist 

* $49.95 with free shipping 




How Sweet It k 



Spiral Sliced Honey Kissed Hams • Boar's Head Brand Meat & Cheeses 
Gourmet Foods • Unique Gift Items For Corporate And Individuals 
Deli Trays And Gift Baskets • Shipping And Delivery Available 

HAMLET ) 

9107 S. Sheridan • (918) 495-1466 1660E.71 St (918) 496-2242 



ait Of Your Home 


A UNIQUE 
GIFT IDEA! 


Toll Free 
1 -888-ART- 1555 

image: 13' x 9' plus 2’ mat 
10 B&W notecards included 


( 941 ) 358-9517 
e-mail artwork@kudos.net 
www.kudos.net/artwork 


DERINGS 

Pen & Ink / Water color by Patricia Vandivort 



McBimey Mansion 

...For the discriminating traveler 

Make one of Oklahoma's most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa's downtow n business 
district. Utica Square shopping, and 
Phi I brook and Gilcreasc Museums. 

www.mcbimeymansion.com 



Delicious Holiday or 
Everyday Gift Baskets, 
Imported Chocolates 
& Exquisite Candies 

Best Selection of 
Sugar-Free Chocolates 
Mary Engelbreit 
Muffy Vanderbear 


We Deliver Locally and 
Ship Nationally 


Or visit us at the 
Farm Shopping Center 
51st & Sheridan 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
918 - 622-0990 
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V isit Banbury Cross for the latest 
in specialty children V* clothing, 
toys furniture, bedding and nursery 
design. As always, we offer a Baby 
Registry and courtesy gift wrap. 

^ 

l.onJon .>qu.ir< 

& 

fs 

(JhiUlrtn** W«ar k Toy* 
5800 S. Lewis, TuUa • (9181 749-620) 


AbcflH 
icr 4 
Wild 
Li sht 

Sflfiflf’i 

4t the 
T UtSQ ZCC. 



ICEE-USA COW. 


^UTKBO. 


Presenting sponsor 

Tulsa World 


6:00 - 8:30p.m. 

Nov. 26-28, Dec 2-5, 
9-12, 16-19, 23 
General Admission 
$4 (2 & under free) 
includes free 
train ride. 

(918) 669-6600 
www.tulsazoo.org 


-y TulsA 

Zoo 




Fkrvots... the finest 


in Tuba. 

The freshest ingredients, 
prepared with unique 
combinations of tastes, 
textures and aroma, 
make (fining with 
usomost 
"FlavorfuT event. 



6104 East 71st Street 

T U l S A 

(918) 492-7767 

Road construction ends mid- November! 



Tulsa! Biography Of 
The American City 

Pulilzer Prize nominated author 
Danny Goble’s fascinating 
account of the people and 
history of Tulsa. 

Over 300 historical photos. 

’’Goble is a master storyteller” 
—Tulsa World 

Available at bookstores, or call 

Council Oak Books 

(800) 247-8850 
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I suspect things won't be all that different in. 

, 3000, even for people who might be 
rocketing through space or colonizing Mars. 

^ T ; —Governor, frank Keating on the millennia 


December 31 


1861 The Confederate 
Congress finishes 
ratifying all signed 
Indian treaties. 

1887 Oklahoma Station, 
now Oklahoma City, 
was established as a 
post office. 

1929 Oklahoma and 
Texas spend $100,000 
on a toll bridge across 
the Red River. 

1947 Roy Rogers and Dale 
Evans marry at the 
Flying L Ranch in Davis. 


LET'S ALL GO DOWNTOWN 

Party like it’s 1999 in downtown 
Oklahoma City with the city’s 
annual Opening Night “block 


vention Center. Admission is $6. 
(405) 270-4848. 

STRINGS ATTACHED 

For the first time ever, the Enid 


HEAR YE, HEAR YE 

Kick off the new millennium at 
the Castle of Muskogee in Renais- 
sance fashion. Three bands — in- 


"Millennium" has fast become an overused, over-hyped word, but chances are 
we'll each remember where we spent the changeover from one to the next. Here, 
a few dates in our past, a thought from our governor, and some suggestions on 
where to spend your last evening in a year beginning with "one." 


January 1 


1903 By this date, 
seventeen oil wells, two 
gas wells, and eleven 
dry holes had been 
drilled on the Osage 
Reservation. 

1917 The first state 
government offices 
move into the Capitol 
building. 

1963 "King of the 


party.” The spectrum of events — 
catering to all ages — begins at 
7 p.m. and ends with a fireworks 
finale at midnight. Several stages 
will host bands of all musical 
genres (from big band to rock 
and roll); first-time Opening 
Night venues include the Myriad 



Senate" Robert S. Kerr 
dies. 

1986 University of 
Oklahoma wins the 
college football national 
championship. 


Gardens Crystal Bridge, the new 
YMCA, and the 
completely reno- 
vated Mvriad Con- 


Symphony Orchestra will perform 
on New Year’s Eve. “From Broad- 
way to the Blue Danube” includes 
an evening of dancing and dining 
while the symphony plays “Broad- 
way Hits of the Century.” The Jazz 
Puppies, a big band orchestra, will 
play into the night, and swing- 
dance lessons will be available at 
8:30 p.m. Enid Symphony Center, 
301 West Broadway. Cost is $100 
per person. (580) 237-9646. 


m a Today 


eluding the Celtic Rogues — will 
perform for the estimated 3,000 
partygoers into the midnight 
hour. The festivities begin at 
9 p.m., and the fireworks finale 
starts at midnight. The Castle is 
located at 3400 Fern Mountain 
Road in Muskogee. Admission is 
$50 per person. (918) 687-3625. 

— Reported by Jennifer 
Breedlove, Ainiee J. Downs, 
and Melinda Long 
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Wrap up your 
holiday travel plans. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is making treks across the 
state for last minute shopping a little easier. New toll plazas 
are designed to prevent traffic congestion — and for Pike Pass 
holders, there's no need to even slow down. Give yourself the 
gift of convenience. We'll supply the ribbon. 

To order a Pike Pass, call 1-800-PIKEPASS. 



Oklahoma T urnpike Authority 

Saving Money, Time and Lives 



FORECAST 


CALLS FOR 


GLOBAL WARMING. 



Brrr. Jack Frost may be nipping at your nose. But thanks to dean, safe, and efficien t 


nat ural gas, he doesn ’t have to take a bite out of your b udget. 


^ Oklahoma 

= = NATURAL 

^ f Gvs 

a nMuw r.i ™r™ 


P U RE OK L A H O M A 


% 


Choose the Gas Advantage. And lei it snow . Let it snow. Let it snow. 


